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The Last Things in the Last Decade 


The Significance of Recent Study in the Field of Eschatology 


by Nett Q. HaMILton 


THE most dramatic discussion of eschatology in the last ten years most 
certainly arose in connection with the Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches at Evanston, summer 1959. The theme was “Christ 
—The Hope of the World,” that is, eschatology stated Christologically. 
It may take some remembering to recall that theme, for it did not “take” 
especially well. It was a theme too beset with difficulties to advance the 
cause of ecumenics and also a theme whose cause proved beset with 
difficulties for ecumenics to advance. If anything, I suppose, the dis- 
appointment at Evanston generally discouraged further discussion of the 
subject. Precisely because the drama of this discussion at Evanston was 
tragic or comic (depending upon your temperament and sense of humor) 
it provides an excellent introduction to our survey. 

The first reaction to the theme for the Second Assembly was resent- 
ment—resentment that something unwanted and relatively unimportant 
had been forced upon the churches. If it had any interest for many 
it was the curiosity usually reserved for oddities. This was especially true 
of the American churches. 

There were those who were quite satisfied with eschatology as a timely, 
important topic. During the summer semester of 1954 Professor Barth, 
a member of the advisory commission that prepared the report on the 
main theme for the assembly, was holding an enthusiastic seminar at 
Basel on the subject: “The Christian Hope (Main theme of the World 
Council of Churches Assembly in Evanston). Nor could I detect any 
less enthusiasm at the same time in Heidelberg where Professor Schlink, 
another member of the advisory commission lectured. However, within 
that same advisory commission American disinterest expressed itself 
strongly, especially early in the deliberations. (They met three times. ) 
It was rumored that at the first gathering of this commission a renowned 
American theologian remarked to the effect that eschatology had abso- 
lutely no significance for him. 

This leads us to suggest the first point of significance attaching to 
recent study in the field of eschatology: eschatology tends to be important 
to those who, personally and socially, individually and corporately, have 
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experienced the end of all worldly order and security. During and after 
the Second World War the German-speaking churches had this experi- 
ence. In such circumstances they learned what it means to hope in 
God only, and to find in eschatology the strength and comfort available 
in no other doctrine. They saw their world’s end and so learned to look 
beyond to God’s end. As Americans we have never seen life and society 
as we know them utterly pass away. It is natural, then, that we have less 
sympathy for “beyonds” since circumstances have never forced them on 
us. It is also natural that whenever we do come to deal with eschatology 
we shall have most sympathy for aspects of the subject that emphasize 
the world as we know it. 

At just this point the more fortunate of us tend to make a derogatory 
judgment upon eschatology as a whole. We are tempted to think that 
eschatology is a symptom of desperation, a grasping at straws, the figment 
of a fevered theological imagination. Thus the observation that the doc- 
trine of the two ages (with its disparagement of this world and expecta- 
tion of a new one) arose after the exile and became generally accepted 
in Judaism during Maccabean unrest and Roman domination is often 
taken as proof of such doctrine’s invalidity. Judaism went eschatological 
when it went desperate, and it has been so ever since. 

There is an alternate construction that can be placed on the same 
phenomenon. It is also possible that disastrous circumstances with wide- 
spread national and social disintegration unmask life and reality so that 
they are more accurately assessed then than when viewed through the 
rose-colored glasses of things as usual. If this alternative is chosen then 
eschatology may teach us that things are far from what we think they 
are. It may become a perspective from which we see ourselves more 
steadily and more wholly than is otherwise possible. If this be true then 
eschatology may be most important for those who care for it least, since 
it can teach evaluation of the current scene, an evaluation that a smug, 
self-confident scene would never suggest of itself. 

The second point of significance in the recent study in the field of 
eschatology has to do with the intrinsic difficulty of eschatology as such. 
Evanston dramatized this. The final report of the Advisory Commission 
was drawn up by twenty of its members who truly represented the best 
scholarship the world-wide church has to offer. It was issued as Report 
of the Advisory Commission on the Main Theme. What did the Assembly 
do with this fruit of its mature scholarship? It forwarded the report to 
the churches for their study, prayer, and encouragement, with an accom- 
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panying statement showing its disappointment with its lack of joy, its 
omission of the present work of the Holy Spirit in the church and in 
the world, its inadequate treatment of creation and cosmic redemption, 
its failure to relate hope with ultimate hope.! 


Even more suggestive of the prickliness of the subject than the Assem- 
bly’s reaction to its main theme report were the two opening addresses 
on the main theme.* Professor Edmund Schlink of Heidelberg gave 
the first. Professor Robert L. Calhoun of Yale, the second. Ministers 
of the Word will ultimately be interested in eschatology for what they 
can say on the subject in public. Consider what these speakers felt they 
could say before a most august public on this clearly difficult subject. 

Professor Schlink’s address or sermon was characterized by the un- 
troubled directness with which he appropriated biblical statements on 
eschatology. To speak of Christ as the hope of the world is to speak at 
once of the end of the world, he said. Tribulations will precede this end 
and we are to watch for their occurrence. God will bring the end of the 
world and its end will be a day of judgment when Christ will be judge. 
In the light of this end, who will be delivered? Those who hope in Christ 
the crucified and risen Lord. “When he comes he will accept some and 
reject others. He will raise up some to life and some to death.” This 
future separation is now being anticipated in men’s reaction to the 
preaching of the gospel. The coming redemption is already becoming 
effective in the life of believers and in the church. Because the cruci- 
fixion and resurrection of Christ are behind us we are already in the last 
days. Christ’s return will only make apparent the victory already won. 
It does not matter that 2000 years have elapsed since the promise of 
Christ’s return was given. This is a merciful provision for the maturing 
of the body of Christ and for the filling up of the number of the elect. 
There is much more to the address by way of developed implication but 
these are in paraphrase the substance of his eschatological assertions. 

1 know very few American preachers who would be willing to talk 
in this way in public. In private they would, I think, have to admit that 
this is what the New Testament witnesses say to the men of their day 
on the subject. But just here is the prickliness of eschatology. Modern 





1. For The Report of the Advisory Commission and the Statement on the Report adopted by 
the Assembly see the pamphlet, Christ—the Hope of the World. Documents on the Main Theme 


of the Second Assembly World Council of Churches, Evanston, August 15-31, 1954. World 
Council of Churches, Geneva, 1954. 


2. The full text of both addresses is most readily available in The Christian Century, vol. 
I, No. 34, August 25, 1954, pp. 1002 ff. 
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preachers feel they cannot say to their contemporaries what New Testa- 
ment writers wrote to theirs. Much recent study in the field of escha- 
tology is directed to this inability. Scholars seek to discover in biblical 
eschatology the clue to an eschatology true and redemptive for our day. 
This is clearly Professor Calhoun’s purpose in the companion address on 
the same theme: Christ—the Hope of the World. The contrasts in it 
with Professor Schlink’s address lead us to some specific trouble areas 
where recent study has concentrated its attention. 

But one further point needs to be made before we move to Professor 
Calhoun. It was symbolically appropriate that Professor Schlink should 
precede Professor Calhoun, for a knowledge of what the New Testament 
says about eschatology is a prerequisite to wrestling with what we would 
say on the same subject. Slightly more than ten years ago a book was 
published to summarize the main currents of interpretation. It was 
written for the general reader, not for the specialist, thus providing a 
relatively effortless introduction to the whole subject. The book is H. A. 
Guy’s The New Testament Doctrine of the Last Things? Certain 
scholars tend to concentrate on elucidating biblical doctrine. Of these I 
should say the most helpful in eschatology is Oscar Cullman. His Christ 
and Time* is eschatology in the broad biblical-theological perspective 
of redemptive history. In his Christology of the New Testament, he 
deals with two Christological titles that refer to the future work of Jesus: 
Jesus the Messiah and Jesus the Son of Man.® A more detailed treatment 
of the Messiah concept of the Old Testament and Judaism which makes 
possible an understanding of Messiah and Son of Man as Jesus used 
them is Sigmund Mowinkel’s He That Cometh.’ What is significant 
for our survey is the way Mowinkel shows that “Messiah” took on 
significance as a concept for the background of the New Testament only 
in the context of the eschatology of late Judaism. With regard to “Son 
of Man” he maintains that for Jesus it was not primarily a corporate 
term. On the other hand, by making Son of Man primarily a corporate 
term T. W. Manson has opened the possibility of seeing the fulfillment 
of Jesus’ predictions of the coming of the Son of Man in the appearance 





3. London: Oxford University Press, 1948. 
4. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1950. 
5. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1953. 


6. I have been given to understand that he has a book in preparation specifically on escha- 
tology which ought to be of very great benefit. It will, however, probably include a heavy 
polemical thrust against Professor Rudolph Bultmann whom we shall discuss shortly. 


7. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1956. 
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of the church.’ Thus, the supposed parousia or second coming of Christ 
would be something we look back on rather than something we anticipate. 
Another book, eminently valuable as an illuminating exposition of a 
theme which is extremely important in biblical eschatology is John 
Bright’s The Kingdom of God.° 

Until they are specifically pointed out to the average student of the 
Bible it is surprising how easily eschatological thoughts in otherwise fa- 
miliar biblical material may be missed. Practically all careful students 
of the New Testament would assume they know the content of Romans 
until they read Anders Nygren, Commentary on Romans” and see what 
happens to the familiar when the eschatology is highlighted. The Fourth 
Gospel is often used as the classic document of the New Testament to 
prove that eschatology is outgrown in this most mature expression of 
biblical theology. Then Alf Corell in his Consummatum Est, Eschatology 
and Church in the Gospel of John" will help to show how Johannine 
eschatology includes an indispensable futural element which points for- 
ward to the Parousia, the Resurrection, and the Last Judgment as the 
definitive end of this age. 

But to all this contention that a knowledge of biblical eschatology 
is prior to a formation of any personal eschatology some may respond, 
“Why bother with biblical eschatology when I care not at all whether 
I have an eschatology of my own? The whole subject strikes me about 
the way it struck Evanston, and among the people to whom I minister 
there is little interest in the subject.” This brings us to the third point 
of significance in recent study in the field of eschatology. Recent study 
is showing that eschatology is so central to the biblical witness that neg- 
lect of it puts in question one’s whole grasp of the Bible’s own perspective. 
This I have intended to suggest by allusion to the works of Nygren and 
Corell. But this point is best made, perhaps, in connection with recent 
attempts to relate the Qumran community to the community of the New 
Testament. To my knowledge Professor Krister Stendahl has done this 
best in the introductory essay to the collection he edited as The Scrolls 
and the New Testament.” He points out that one of the two great affini- 





8. Professor Manson made the case for the ultimate identification of Son of man with Church 
in the concluding two sections of his The Teaching of Jesus (and edition, Cambridge: The 
Cambridge University Press, 1955). See especially pp. 234 ff. 


9. Nashville: The Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 
10. London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1952. 
11. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1958. 

12. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957. 
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ties between the two communities is their eschatological perspective. Here 
again, from our most intimate contact so far with the Judaism in which 
Christianity was spawned, the old truth is reinforced that the Early 
Church arose in an eschatological milieu and that although that heri- 
tage was transformed in the church just as it was at Qumran, it never- 
theless remained a decisive element of the New Testament perspective. 

But if one still remains unconvinced that an understanding of escha- 
tology is necessary to an understanding of the Bible, there is one point 
where eschatology becomes vital to all. That point is death—our own, 
that of someone close to us, or that of someone in the church for whom 
we have pastoral responsibility. At this point we all want and have some 
kind of eschatology of life after death. But what kind? My impression 
is that the consensus of opinion in the church is still more controlled by 
an extra-Christian idea of. immortality of the soul, than by any con- 
ception formed after listening faithfully to the New Testament witness. 
Recent study has been startlingly helpful at this point in a little 60-page 
volume Immortality of the Soul or Resurrection of the Dead? The 
Witness of the New Testament’ by Oscar Cullmann. Suppose, as he 
shows, the New Testament witness is to the effect that the transformation 
of the body does not occur immediately after each individual death but 
at the end in the final resurrection. What would that do to many of our 
private eschatologies? But let us return to Professor Calhoun’s wrestling 
with what he feels may be said on eschatology today. 

His address is not a sermon. He is not ready to make positive declara- 
tions. Too much must be discussed and decided beforehand. In the first 
place, he maintains, to define eschatology as the doctrine of the last things 
is misleading because it tends to relegate eschatology to some dimly 
future end quite unrelated to today. An interest in eschatology, however, 
does not imply daydreams of a heaven paved with gold, or calculations 
of the end, or a look in current political events for exact fulfillment of 
first century prophecies. This kind of interest in predicting the date of 
the end and in describing that end recent study isolates under the name 
“apocalypticism,” by which is meant preoccupation with esoteric, privi- 
leged “revelations” about the end. Professor Calhoun is correct that this 
is not the whole of eschatology, but a particular brand of or tangent 
within it. Professor John Wick Bowman among contemporary scholars 
has been especially helpful in isolating this aberrational element in escha- 





13. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1958. 
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tology and directing attention to valid prophetic elements in biblical 
eschatology."* 

But the problem of apocalyptic is complicated by the fact that the 
Bible itself contains apocalyptic material—notably Daniel, Mark 13, 
Thessalonians, and Revelation. H. H. Rowley has done a masterful job 
of tracing the whole stream of Jewish and Christian apocalyptic litera- 
ture from Daniel to Revelation.” Especially his final chapter “The 
Enduring Message of Apocalyptic” provides us an opportunity for ap- 
preciating the positive contributions of this strange class of literature. 
Probably the lasting contribution of Schweitzer’s The Quest of the His- 
torical Jesus, was to shock orthodox treatments of the Jesus of the Gospels 
into taking account of the bluntly apocalyptic elements the Synoptics 
associate with him. In the school of eschatological interpretation stem- 
ming from Schweitzer, called “consistent eschatology,” these apocalyptic 
elements are the key that unlock a real appreciation of the historical 
Jesus and of primitive Christianity. The consensus of recent study is that 
Schweitzer went too far, but one man, Martin Werner, in splendid iso- 
lation continues to carry the banner of consistent eschatology, this time 
making it the interpretative principle for the whole history of Christian 
doctrine.”® 

The modern history of the interpretation of Mark 13 has been the 
subject of an almost exhaustive treatment by G. R. Beasley-Murray, 
jesus and the Future.” He concludes that Jesus did predict and expect 
the end within the lifetime of some of his contemporaries and the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and Jerusalem as signs of his immediate return. In 
a curiously neglected treatment of Mark 13 Professor Bowman makes 
just the opposite point.” Jesus expected the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the Temple because any prophetic insight into current events would have 
led one to expect this. But these events have nothing to do with the end 
and Christ’s return. No one can know when these will come. Thus Mark 
13 turns out to be an anti-apocalypse, Professor Bowman concludes. 

In the essays “The Mind of Paul I and II” in New Testament Studies, 
C. H. Dodd attempts to show how Paul’s early Thessalonian futuristic 





14. See The Intention of Jesus (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1943), The Religion 


of Maturity (Nashville: The Abingdon Press, 1948), and Prophetic Realism and the Gospel 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1955). 


15. The Relevance of Apocalyptic, second edition; New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. 


16. The Formation of Christian Dogma: An Historical Study of the Problem (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957). 


17. London: The Macmillan Co., 1954. 
18. The Intention of Jesus, op. cit., pp. 57 ff. 
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apocalypticism is replaced in his maturity by an absence of an attempt 
to predict when the end might come.” 

Revelation, the most obviously apocalyptic material in the New Testa- 
ment, has recently called forth several commentaries. While taking into 
account the original historical situation with varying degrees of serious- 
ness, they all show how the book’s apocalypticism properly corrected 
may become a vehicle of the Word of God to any age and specifically 
to our own.” No doubt the author of Revelation saw the church’s strug- 
gle with Rome as the prelude to an immediate end. But his speculation 
led him astray. The church and empire finally reached a startling 
rapprochement and the end is not yet. The apocalypticism of the seer 
proved erroneous but the accompanying insight into God’s reign over 
history has proved to be of lasting worth. These commentaries suggest 
the fourth point of significance of recent study in the field of eschatology, 
that is, that recent study shows how even apocalyptic, the most suspect 
dimension of eschatology, may be a vehicle of the word of God when 
reinterpreted; that, as Rowley points out, apocalypticism has its own 
relevance. This raises the question of how far it is necessary to reinterpret 
or transform not just apocalypticism but all eschatology in order for it 
to be a meaningful vehicle of God’s word to our time. 

After calling into question the traditional eschatological perspective 
Professor Calhoun made a positive suggestion. Instead of dealing with 
“futures” and “ends” that may compromise the seriousness of the present, 
why not, he suggests, describe eschatology as “the doctrine concerned 
with the limits or boundaries of our living, in time and existence, toward 
which at every moment our whole lives tend.” The leverage for this 
redefinition of eschatology comes from a creative definition of time. 
“Past, present and future are not separable segments of an endless out- 
stretched line, a kind of space to be filled, but dimensions and directions 
within the living interaction of God and men. The future is not a kind 
of inverted past, nor an endless repetition of ‘tomorrows’ but the homing 
of our unfinished lives to the One who gives them direction, meaning 
and fundamental security. He is the one who comes to meet us at every 
moment, yet who lives and promises that we can live beyond the limits 
of earthly time and space.” 





19. New Testament Studies, Manchester: The University Press, 1953. 


20. J. W. Bowman, The Drama of Revelation (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1955); 
D. W. Richardson, The Revelation of Jesus Christ (Reprint, Richmond: John Knox Press, 1957) ; 
Hanns Lilje, The Last Book of the Bible, trans. Olive Wyon (Philadelphia: Muhlenberg Press, 
1957). 
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In recent study in the field of eschatology one name above all others 
stands out as the champion of an eschatology which unfolds from this 
kind of understanding of time—Rudolph Bultmann. His reinterpretation 
of eschatology belongs to his general program of demythologizing.”' 
The obsolete world view of the New Testament he describes as mytho- 
logical. Naturally this includes eschatology. “The mythical eschatology 
is untenable for the simple reason that the parousia of Christ never took 
place as the New Testament expected. History did not come to an end, 
and, as every schoolboy knows, it will continue to run its course. Even 
if we believe that the world as we know it will come to an end in time, 
we expect the end to take the form of a natural catastrophe, not of a 
mythical event such as the New Testament expects.’ Myth is the 
attempt to express in this-worldly terms otherworldly realities. Its value 
lies not in any objective presentation of reality. Rather, its value lies 
in its use as a means of expressing a man’s understanding of himself in 
his situation in the world. If we find the implicit self-understanding 
in mythical expression we shall have gotten its point. Bultmann finds 
the key to unlock the Bible’s mythical language in the existential philoso- 
phy of Martin Heidegger. 

What do past, present, and future mean? According to Bultmann’s key, 
they do not refer to successive stages on a continuous time line. Rather 
they suggest certain aspects, dimensions or modes of the way a person 
lives. The “past” suggests the fix in which we always find ourselves and 
for which we have not been responsible. When we search for authentic 
life we see that the cards have somehow and in some measure been 
stacked against us. The “present” suggests that consciousness we all have 
of inability to get out of our predicament. It refers to the common 
feeling of being “caught” by futility and meaninglessness. Neither this 
“past” nor this “present” offers much hope for authentic life. This must 
be found in the “future,” that is, in my possibilities of becoming some- 
thing else, of doing something about the fix in which we are caught. 
Actually life, real life, if we are to find it, must come from this “direc- 
tion,” from this “future.” Now, if eschatology has to do with this 
“future,” it has overwhelming significance for finding the life we all 
seek. Redemption, salvation, authentic existence all come to us from the 
“future,” for they are the new possibilities of being. In this sense we 





_ 21. For the program the best introduction is his essay “New Testament and Mythology” 
in Kerygma and Myth edited by Hans Werner Bartsch, trans. by Reginald H. Fuller (London: 
The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, 1953). 


22. Op. cit., p. 5. 
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owe our life to eschatology. All grace, all eternal life, all encounters with 
the word are eschatological—gifts which come to us as new possibilities 
of being, which gifts we appropriate by an act of new self-understanding. 
Whenever, then, through encounter with the risen Christ, we are deliv- 
ered from the life of the world in which we are caught and given 
new possibilities of living in an accompanying new understanding of 
ourselves this is the second coming of Christ, this zs the end of the world, 
the resurrection from the dead. 

This may look to some like a fake future and a watering down of the 
importance of time and history to the point where history-affirming 
Christianity simply sublimes from the solid thing to which we are accus- 
tomed into a cloud of mysticism. Bultmannites might answer: this 
reaction is just a symptom of naivete. Actually we take history much 
more seriously than any view which leaves the past and future lying 
inert with no room for life except in the present. 

This is a miserably truncated and inadequate suggestion of the Bult- 
mannian alternative in eschatology. If, however, it arouses interest, it 
should by all means be followed up. This is one of the great alternatives 
within recent study in eschatology. Bultmann’s latest expression on the 
subject is available in rather popular form in his Gifford Lectures for 
1955, Lhe Presence of Eternity: History and Eschatology.” One must 
not, however, expect to be able to be fair to Bultmann’s proposals and to 
oneself with regard to them until eventually one is willing to follow him 
to his roots in Heideggerian existentialism as well as Wilhelm Dilthey’s 
understanding of the nature of history and how it is appropriated, that 
is, until one learns to understand him from the outside. 

The second great alternative to traditional biblical eschatology is one 
which Professor Calhoun did not suggest but which almost dominates 
current biblical studies of eschatology. This alternative is symbolized 
by the name of the man largely responsible for creating it—C. H. Dodd, 
former professor of Cambridge. The recent volume The Background of 
the New Testament and Its Eschatology, Studies in Honor of C. H. 
Dodd," testifies to the great debt recent scholarship owes the man, largely 
with regard to the eschatology of the New Testament. Although not 
without sophisticated roots, Professor Dodd’s suggestion is much easier 





23. (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1957). A brief understanding and understandable 
introduction to Bultmann is Ian Henderson’s, Myth in the New Testament, Studies in Biblical 
Theology, No. 7, (London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1952). History and Eschatology 
is reviewed at length by W. F. Albright in The Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. LXXVII, 
Part III, Sept. 1950, pp. 244-248. 


24. Edited by W. D. Davies and D. Daube (Cambridge: The University Press, 1956). 
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to follow than the former alternative. Its beauty is its simplicity. In 
essence the proposal is that all significant aspects of eschatology were ful- 
filled in the life, death, and resurrection of Christ and are being fulfilled 
in the life of the church. It takes the futuristic aspects of eschatology 
and either soft pedals them or finds them in process of fulfillment. It is 
eschatology with a dominant past and present. This point of view has 
been referred to as “realized eschatology,” but is now being called “inau- 
gurated eschatology.” In the Synoptic Gospels it sees the Kingdom 
already come and in our midst in the event of Jesus Christ. In the 
Epistles it sees the church as the continuing embodiment and vehicle 
of the consummation. The two primary documents of this school are 
The Apostolic Preaching and Its Development®—including the appendix 
on “Eschatology and History’—and The Parables of the Kingdom.” 

The philosophic roots of Dodd’s position are perhaps best unfolded in 
History and the Gospel.” History is the incomplete and imperfect striv- 
ing of this world of time and space after the transcendent Absolutes 
of eternity. The Absolute is the Kingdom of God which entered history 
and continues to challenge and guide history but without ever becoming 
identifiable with history. Nevertheless, eschatology finds expression in 
history, not as a future end for which one waits or toward which one 
moves, but as the continual working out of God’s purpose. Christ’s first 
coming with its ministry, death, and resurrection, is the end which pro- 
vides this purpose to all subsequent history. Another coming and a future 
goal become superfluous. 

This is the classical position of “realized eschatology” but as “inau- 
gurated eschatology” the school of thought is supposed to be developing 
broader sympathy for the importance of the future. The latest book to 
express this school’s perspective is J. A. T. Robinson’s, Jesus and His 
Coming: The Emergence of a Doctrine.* He argues that the doctrine 
of the second coming did not originate with Jesus but with the church, 
which failed to appreciate the full richness of the fact that the Messiah 
had fully come and, out of a sense of nonfulfillment, posited a subsequent 
consummation in the form of his return. 

The third great alternative in recent years within eschatology has 
already been indirectly mentioned. It is biblical eschatology, shorn of its 
too speculative, too curious apocaiyptic elements (just what will the end 








25. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1936. 

26. London: Nisbet, 1935. 

27. London: Nisbet, 1938. 

28. London: The Student Christian Movement Press, 1957. 
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be like and when is it coming), but with full provision made for past, 
present, and future. It embraces the facts that God made promises to 
Israel, that Christ came as the definitive fulfillment of these promises, 
that this fulfillment continues to take place in the church, and that a 
definitive consummation of the application of redemption to the church, 
all mankind, and creation as a whole is still to come. The Christ event 
was the center of redemptive history—as the decisive act of God which is 
the basis for all subsequent dealings of God with his creation and as 
the fulfillment of all his dealings with the world before that event. But 
the unredeemed element in personal and corporate Christian experience 
as well as the travail of the world and creation at large, call for one more 
great event. Far from vitiating present action in the world this future 
is understood to provide the hope and encouragement which can never 
be drawn from the unfaithfulness and frustration that corrode all attempts 
in the present to be obedient and effective as Christians. This future 
reminds us that our justification in historical action will have to be the 
gift of God, acting for us when all we could do was not enough. Escha- 
tology with a future, rightly understood, no more compromises historical 
action than justification by faith discourages good works. In fact escha- 
tology with a future is justification by faith expressing itself in historical 
terms, 

One name cannot be associated with this alternative as obviously as 
with the other two. Too many belong to it. Cullmann with his Christ 
and Time is probably as representative as any. Others appear in connec- 
tion with the previous paragraphs on apocalypticism. Here Werner 
George Kiimmel ought to be added. His exhaustive analysis of the 
eschatological message of Jesus in Promise and Fulfillment has shown 
that the Kingdom of Jesus is both present and outstanding. 

The final point, then, of significance in recent study in the field of 
eschatology is that the horizon is rich with possibilities for finding a 
personally satisfying, biblically faithful, and socially responsible escha- 
tology. I do not think other alternatives strikingly different from these 
three are likely to develop. The scholars have pretty well made their 
choices. Now the church at large must make its choice. In order to 
minister to personalities, societies, nations, and cultures, all becoming 
increasingly conscious that they near the ends of their respective ropes, 
the church needs an eschatology, even if it has lost contact with escha- 
tology in its heritage. The main theme at Evanston, Christ—the Hope 
of the World, may have been premature for the ecumenical situation 
of the churches. It was not premature for the situation of the world. 
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History and Eschatology 


The Nature of Biblical Religion and Prophetic Faith 
by Davip N. FREEDMAN 


Tue God of the Bible is identified by his participation in human history. 
Biblical religion is concerned with names, places, events. Primary em- 
phasis is on the historical, as against the cosmic or cyclical character of 
nature religion. Significant events are actions of God, vehicles or chan- 
nels of revelation. 

In the biblical tradition the “mighty deeds” are the crucial or decisive 
events. For the Old Testament they are: Exodus, Wanderings, Conquest 
—at one and the same time visible, observable, determinable occurrences, 
with dates and places, and actions of the hidden God. At this point a 
distinction must be made between the biblical record and the actual 
historic occurrence. The mighty deed in the nature of the case must be 
what God did. To the extent that the tradition and the facts coincide 
there is no serious problem. Should they diverge a choice is obligatory. 
This is a relatively new problem, the product of the age of criticism— 
historical, exegetical, archaeological. We now have concrete historical 
data with which to check biblical record. Determination of facts in the 
case is our primary obligation: that is, the reconstruction of the actual 
history of Israel and of the so-called mighty deeds. This picture changes 
from generation to generation. There is a general correspondence with 
biblical picture, but it is always subject to revision. We cannot equate the 
two without questioning; this constitutes a permanent and embarrassing 
factor in organizing our belief. There is an element of contingency which 
cannot be eliminated without fundamentally changing the nature of 
biblical religion. It was not a significant factor until the 18th and 19th 
centuries, but it is now ineradicable. And it must be faced. We cannot 
surrender either to the fundamentalist presumption that the facts and 
the tradition are identical, in the face of overwhelming evidence that 
this absoluteness cannot be maintained, or to the view that the tradition 
supersedes the facts, and that our belief centers on the fixed tradition of 
the Bible, regardless of new evidence, which is to make myth of the 
mighty deeds, and contravene the essential contention of the biblical 


writers that what God had done occurred to Israel and before the eyes 
of the world. 
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Thus we are not only justified but obligated to recover all the relevant 
data bearing on biblical history and to reconstruct the actual history of 
Israel. Theological significance can attach only to what, in fact, occurred, 
though the growth of tradition and its divergence from the original 
sequence of events are factors in the reconstruction of the history of the 
holy commonwealth. At present the historical picture is substantially 
the same as the biblical picture, though the further back we go the less 
certain we can be. There remains and will remain for some time a broad 
area of possible reconstruction within the limits set by confirmed his- 
torical evidence. Here the predilections of the scholar appear. Thus 
M. Noth takes the most minimal view possible of the data pertaining 
to the age of Moses and the Patriarchs, regarding the traditional picture 
as in no way substantiated by the data now available. At the opposite 
extreme of competent scholarship, Albright regards the biblical picture 
as substantially confirmed in its general pattern by the archaeological 
data, but he does not attempt to defend the exact details or sequence 
of events as they are recorded. The situation is likely to shift somewhat 
in coming years, but we maintain that underlying the biblical tradition 
there is authentic historical experience, quite apart from the question 
of specific people and private occurrences, as well as the miraculous or 
unrepeatable type of event, which are almost impossible for an archae- 
ologist to recover in any form, or for a historian to control. These latter 
belong rather to the area of decision and commitment. 


The Divine Action 


The mighty deed is not only an event observable in the context of 
history, it is also the result of divine action. The question of divine par- 
ticipation must also be answered, but obviously cannot be by the same 
methods as the historical question. A naive but useful test is suggested 
by the biblical writers—the sign of divine intervention is the unique 
and remarkable character of the event (called “signs and wonders’), as 
well as the fact that it was predicted. This approach poses some knotty 
problems of its own, and one may wonder whether the miraculous is 
more a hindrance than a help in establishing the event and its meaning 
theologically. Or it may be put this way: for the Bible, the miracle com- 
bines the historical and the theological, and the more wonderful the 
event the more closely are these cemented together. In a modern setting, 
these factors tend to nullify each other—the more miraculous the less 
historical an event appears, and vice versa. Is it possible, as we rigorously 
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pursue a historical reconstruction of Israel’s experience, to leave any 
room for the commitment of faith? If so, it does not appear likely that 
it will be by way of the objectively miraculous. It may be suggested that 
the divine action is completely clothed or disguised in the human history, 
that from the observable data the experience of Israel can be regarded 
as entirely human, and in fact inconsequential, by contrast with the 
record of achievement of other, greater nations. Whereas in the past 
the spectacular events described in the Bible were taken to be evidence of 
divine intervention, we must perhaps recognize that there are two sides 
to the miraculous. The spectacular feature is not necessarily central, 
and what remains after careful historical analysis is a determinable 
series of events, unusual in their total impact, but plausible and reason- 
able, as the pieces are fitted together. The divine aspect is to be found, 
not so much in the observable phenomena, but in the underlying mean- 
ing and motif, to be discerned in short by the eyes of faith, hidden as it 
is within the mundane sequence of events. We cannot seize upon a par- 
ticular occurrence, or group of occurrences, verify them scientifically, 
and then claim that here is proof positive of the divine intervention. 
We cannot do this for two reasons: first, because the process of veri- 
fication strips the miraculous element almost entirely, and what remains 
is a mystery; and second, because the most amazing occurrences are not 
necessarily proof of anything except that they are amazing. 

This is not to deny the biblical importance of the miraculous, since 
finally we cannot evade it (for example, the Resurrection), but rather 
to suggest that modern developments in critical study tend to make this 
approach self-defeating, or at least impossible of rational resolution. 
If the whole purpose of archaeological and literary investigation is to 
elaborate the meaning and interrelationships of the biblical materials 
with those of the ancient Near East, then its success will consist in the 
reasonableness and plausibility of the picture which research recon- 
structs; but the miraculous becomes less and less compatible with such 
a synthesis. The uniqueness and distinction of the biblical story will lie 
in the end results, and in the total configuration attained, rather than in 
the strange and wonderful devices employed by the Almighty. The 
demonstration of divine participation will lie in the consequences of that 
impact in the life and habits, thoughts and practices of Israel, rather than 
in one or the other of the accompaniments of that story, or in the whole 
sequence of such extraordinary accompaniments. Thus research may 
well be able to validate, at least in general, the story of Exodus and 
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Conquest, though perhaps not in detail. But it can hardly be expected 
to deal successfully with the Crossing of the Red Sea, or the Manna, 
except perhaps to reduce them to observable phenomena. 

But beyond the “wonder” is the question of the hand of God. Even 
a wonder is not necessarily divine. And something quite ordinary in 
appearance to the outsider may, in fact, be an action of God, an expres- 
sion of his particular purpose. In dealing with this subject the first 
question is one of revelation, which we take to be the communication 
of God with man. Temporally prior to and logically basic to the mighty 
deed is the word of God. 

While historical data are indispensable to biblical religion, and while 
it cannot survive without them, absolutely central to biblical faith is the 
contact between God and man. The connection of God with the events 
described in the tradition—whether we find it in the spare language of 
the critical historian, or in the original richness, even hyperbole, of the 
biblical narrator—does not depend upon the verdict of research (except 
to the possible degree with which research can dissolve the event en- 
tirely) , but on the testimony of the men who serve as links between God 
and the observable events, the crucial bearers of the Word which be- 
comes Deed (cf. Hebrew davar). 

Here is the foundation of biblical religion; the record of the person 
to person meetings between God and chosen individuals and the content 
of their conversation. This sort of tradition is the least likely to be verified 
by known historical methods. Moses and the prophets can be validated 
as authentic human beings, as can something of their experience, and 
their message, but hardly can the contact with God itself be so validated. 
The acceptance of a report of contact with God requires an act of faith, 
or commitment. Belief in the reality of a divine-human confrontation— 
not in some universalized existential sense, but in the concrete and even 
scandalous particularity of names, dates, and places (for example, the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, who revealed himself at Bethel, at 
Beer-sheba, etc.), can hardly be compelled, not even in the sense that 
some agreement can be reached on the historical reconstructions. That 
does not mean that such belief is completely out of reason or is in con- 
tradiction to the most rigorous application of critical method. On the 
basis of the data we can check, we know we are dealing with men who 
shared the world view of their contemporaries in many respects, though 
differing sharply in others; we know that they were empirical, if not 
pragmatic, in their approach to life, social and individual; and we know 
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that while not critical in the scientific sense of evaluating data, and dis- 
criminating between fact and legend, they were, nevertheless, practical 
in their outlook, and for the most part exercised sound judgment. 
Whereas for their contemporaries, equally pragmatic in their ordinary 
living, religion belonged to the realm of poetry and the free run of 
imagination, so that fantasy and contradiction dominate the mass of 
heterogeneous myths which developed in polytheistic society, the Israel- 
ite approach was also empirical in the realm of theology. The reports 
of divine-human contacts ought not to be classed with the pagan myths 
as mere fantasy, but rather as the honest and sober effort to communi- 
cate an extraordinary but nevertheless actual human experience. What 
was the nature of it? It is precisely because it lies outside of ordinary 
human experience that definition or description by analogy (working 
from the known to the unknown) is unsuccessful; such experience is 
sui generis. There is very little to compare with or check by except other 
biblical experiences of a similar kind, and these do not bring us closer 
to the heart of the question. It must be a matter of the total witness 
afforded by the men in question—the Fathers, Moses, and the prophets 
—and whether in the light of such witness we can accept the primary 
claim of direct discourse between God and man, or specifically, between 
God and these men. 

We can pass by the matter of anthropomorphic language, since human 
beings can hardly communicate in any other language; and it does not 
finally help the case to substitute complex abstractions or logically puri- 
fied terminology for the supposed crudities of biblical speech. We cannot 
fool ourselves into supposing we have solved the problem of direct con- 
tact by substituting less disturbing vocabulary for the plain words of 
the biblical text. Moses’ conversations with God are so intimate, direct, 
and “face to face,” that no one can possibly mistake the meaning of the 
Bible on this score, or avoid the scandalous situation we confront in 
making a decision. In brief the problem is this: did the communication 
come directly from God to man, as the text states, or is this phenomenon 
explicable as an entirely human experience? We do not deny at all the 
large, even dominant, human element in the report of such conversation. 
Not only has God condescended in some mysterious fashion to comport 
himself in humanly discernible and understandable ways, but the report 
itself is delivered by the human participant, and has even been filtered 
through his consciousness, his pattern of thinking and speaking. One 
tan never suppose that it is possible to secure the pure uncontaminated 
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word of God. The human, fallible, corruptible channel is our only device, 
at least so far as the Old ‘Testament is concerned. 


The Prophet as Mediator 


The human figure, who in effect mediates the word, who announces 
the divine action which is to take place, who himself may be, and in some 
sense usually is, the instrument of that action, and who interprets the 
action theologically (that is, its relation to the purpose of God)—him 
we may term the prophet. This is to a very large degree an artificial 
designation, since it does not fit the historical picture of the prophet, 
or of the prophetic movement, nor does it distinguish the prophet from 
other charismatic heroes, like the patriarch, or the judge. The use of 
the term emphasizes, however, the verbal side of the contact with God. 
While Moses was not a prophet in a correct historical usage of the term, 
nevertheless in the eyes of later Israel he was the prophet par excellence. 
He is so designated by the writer of the Book of Deuteronomy, which is 
basically an attempt to reinterpret Moses and his work, and the events of 
the crucial and creative period of Israel’s history in the light of later 
circumstances, particularly the situation in which Israel found itself in 
the seventh century B.c. And the biblical understanding of the prophetic 
movement was conditioned by this reconstructed figure of Moses as first 
and chief of prophets. It can hardly be accidental that the message of 
Moses in Deuteronomy, that is, the prophetic sermons of this book, have 
the same basic contents and structure and deal with the same crisis (the 
threat of national destruction and exile, followed by the hope of restora- 
tion), as the prophetic utterances of the principal prophets, beginning 
with the eighth century foursome, Amos, Hosea, Micah, and Isaiah; but 
especially striking is the close similarity between the Moses of Deuter- 
onomy and the three prophets contemporary with the Deuteronomist 
(or roughly so)—Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and II Isaiah. 

The prophet, using the term in the broadest possible sense, thus stands 
between God and his people, between God and history, between God and 
religious commitment and faith. For the ordinary citizea, even of the 
community of faith, it was necessary to come first to grips and then to 
terms with the prophet, for he was the way to the Most High, and no 
man could come to the Father except by him. Biblical religion is medi- 
ated religion, as both Old and New Testaments make clear. We are 
accustomed to this in dealing with the New Testament, but perhaps 
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we overlook the fact that the pattern of mediation is firmly planted in 
the Old, and that this pattern has been adopted in the New, and is 
essentially derived from the prophetic movement. For the biblical writers 
the pattern was initiated by Moses who was the mediator of the Cove- 
nant, and the model for all subsequent mediators. This role was prac- 
tically forced upon Moses at Mount Sinai when the people begged him 
to stand between them and God. Though they were offered the option 
of direct dealings with the Lord, they preferred the method of media- 
tion, which then was permanently fixed in biblical religion, with the 
proviso that at the end, in the eschatological age, mediation would be 
done away with (so, for example, Joel 3: 1ff. with regard to the pouring 
out of the Spirit; cf. Acts 2:16ff.). In the New Testament, Jesus is the 
absolutely indispensable mediator between God and man, but even his 
mediatorial activity will end, as for example, in I Corinthians 15: 24-28, 
where God will assume direct rule at the conclusion of all things. 

The question of biblical religion hinges, therefore, on the validity of 
the prophet’s experience and the authority of his message. He consti- 
tutes the link between the history of the people and God. Without the 
prophet and his person-to-person contact, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to establish such a connection; not that the prophet can solve 
the problem of faith, but without him the problem cannot even be stated. 
With him there can be affirmation of the connection, and the challenge 
to believe; without him we have only the egotism of the national spirit 
affirming its divinity. This happens also to be the manner in which the 
Bible affirms or rather assumes the basic theological question of the exist- 
ence of God, although in the historical context of pagan polytheism this 
was not so much the question as was that of his authority as God against 
gods. His status and power were vindicated by the mighty deeds, duly 
authenticated by the prophet, who also delineated his name and per- 
sonality and who identified him through personal contact and conver- 
sation, 

The tradition consists of the combination of revelation and event, 
when the historical moment has come and gone. It is the memory of 
the event, framed by the prior announcement, and the subsequent inter- 
pretation and evaluation. Or in other words, the theophany to the 
prophet, the mighty deed, and its meaning; all wrapped together in the 


collective and authoritative memory of the community, constitute the 
tradition. 
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The Tradition Maintained 


The principal technique used for maintaining the tradition, apart from 
recording it (and this must be a relatively later development) was the 
liturgy, that is, the dramatic reenactment of the event as a cultic exercise. 
In this way later generations could participate in the mighty deed and 
share the experience of the ancestors. Thus the greatest of all mighty 
deeds—the Exodus, the Wanderings, the Conquest, centering around the 
Sinai Covenant—was enshrined in the great festivals. Passover, Pente- 
cost, and Tabernacles involved the reenactment of the deliverance, the 
giving of the law, and the wanderings, along with or including some sort 
of covenant renewal; and other celebrations like the New Year and the 
Day of Atonement were designed essentially to recreate the decisive events 
of the history which linked God and Israel. In this way, a notable at- 
tempt was made to recapture the spirit and excitement, and the inner 
reality of the original occurrence, though it must be recognized that the 
original event could only be imitated in dramatic form. The historical 
particularity of biblical religion does not lend itself easily to liturgical 
transformation. Such technique owes much to the liturgical practice 
of pagan religion, to which it isamuch more amenable. The biblical 
cultic celebration is distinguished by an emphasis on the historical event 
as over against the nonhistorical, nature- or fertility-cycle pattern, with 
its recurring seasonal phenomena. Because of its historicity, the biblical 
festival emphasizes the aspect of memory, and the memorial character 
of the celebration divorces it from the original occurrence. On the other 
hand the pagan festival renews itself in actuality every year, and is not 
a mere dramatic reconstruction of a decisive event which once happened. 
The once-for-all, unrepeatable event in biblical religion militates against 
the effective use of the festival to create its own religious reality. The cult 
rite is always secondary in Israel, and is derivative rather than primary, 
despite serious efforts to elevate the cult to the prime place. The essen- 
tial conflict between a religion of historically distinct and unique events, 
and a cultic religion of nature and its renewal is attested in the biblical 
record. The success of the cult reflected the decline in the religion of 
event; here at bottom is the antithesis between priest and prophet. 

A second technique for maintaining the tradition was didactic in 
principle. In practice the dramatic and didactic were united, for ex- 
ample, in the Covenant renewal ceremony as well as in the other festivals, 
where the cultic pattern was used to inculcate and educate. It is quite 
understandable that priestly responsibility extended to both areas. They 
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were responsible for instruction in Torah, as well as for the celebration 
of the feast; the Feast was Torah acted out, and Torah was the record 
of the event celebrated in the Feast, with its meaning, its implications, 
its obligations spelled out. In Torah the attempt was made to distill 
from the tradition, from revelation and event, a permanent deposit of 
the impact of God upon people, and to sum up the divine purpose and 
requirements in formulas which could be learned and obeyed by subse- 
quent generations. Very early in Israel’s history the attempt was made 
to consolidate experience, to universalize and generalize from the par- 
ticular experiences, to etch the personality and purpose of God, his 
nature, and being, and to describe his will and demands in terms which 
would be permanently applicable. Such a formula, perhaps the oldest 
of its kind in the Old Testament, is to be found in Exodus 34:6-7, a 
statement of the nature of the God of the mighty deeds, divorced from 
the specific event and place, but in words applicable to all events and 
places, emphasizing the specific features or attributes revealed in the 
mighty deeds. Likewise there were evolved from the basic Covenant 
demands (for example the Ten Commandments) detailed rules to gov- 
em the whole operation of life in the Covenant community, to protect 
the community from violation, and as well general principles of ethical 
practice, defining the motivation behind the detailed rules. The end 
result of the former was the detailed codes of rabbinic jurisprudence, of 
the latter the practical advice of the wise men, enshrined in books like 
Proverbs. In this way, the limitations of the once-for-all historical event 
of biblical tradition, were transcended, and something significant and 
usable could be attained for later generations. But something of the 
dynamic character of biblical religion, the thing which made it distinc- 
tive, was lost. Dramatic and didactic values are a poor substitute 
finally for the epic events of historical particularity and uniqueness. 
So long as history endured and events followed in chronological sequence, 
the possibility of renewing the historical character of biblical religion 
remained. There remained the possibility that there would be new events 
with distinctive and unique meaning, to attach to the older tradition, 
that God might act again in relation to his people in the sequence of 
announcement, deed, and interpretation; all this remained as the other 
side of a religion increasingly static and repetitive, living by exegesis 
tather than by revelation. So besides the tradition, which was essentially 
the prerogative of the priests, was the prophetic responsibility for an- 
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nouncement and interpretation of new event, the cutting edge of his- 
torical religion. Here was new tradition in the making. 


The Continuing Prophetic Activity 


The prophet participates in the historical present. He is part of the 
community with its tradition, its dramatic and didactic continuity with 
the past, confirming the all-important character of divine deeds and 
their permanent significance. But the prophet likewise constitutes the 
expectation of a new word and a new action. He represents the possi- 
bility, for without him the word is not heard, and the action cannot be 
understood (cf. the ironic statement of Isaiah that his purpose as a 
prophet was to do just the opposite: to close the ears and blind the 
eyes, indicating that the normal purpose was to reveal and interpret). 
Without him the word is not spoken, and the action is not accomplished. 
Thus the prophet, by virtue of direct contact with God, speaks the divine 
word directly to the community, not by exegesis or inference, though 
these have their role. Thus the word of Jeremiah to the people of Judah 
was to surrender to Nebuchadnezzar and make no defense of city or 
temple—a word of treason, according to the holders and interpreters 
of the tradition, whose exegesis and inference from the tradition was 
sound enough (for where in the tradition was there any word of sur- 
render to the pagans?), but who could not receive or endure the new 
word spoken by God in their own day. We may note two points about the 
continuing prophetic activity: 


1) It is the word for today, the day when it is spoken. It constitutes 
revelation antecedent to action (so Amos in Chapter 3 describes the 
prophet as one who bears the decision made in the divine council before 
the sentence is executed). It is an essential feature of biblical religion, 
a mark of the continuing contact between God and people, and of his 
participation in human affairs. Once the moment of the contact is past, 
the combination and event becomes part of the tradition with its own 
contribution to the liturgy (though of a secondary nature) and teaching. 
But as time makes tradition out of revelation and event, new revelation 
and event displace the tradition, appropriating, modifying, and apply- 
ing its meaning, thus pointing to the common source and unity of all 
revelation in God, but also reflecting the dynamic relationship of two 
living parties. 
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2) The continuity of history, conceived as revelation and occurrence 
(or word and deed) might itself seem endless and aimless, as human 
history with its notorious backing and filling and circular drifting very 
often appears to be. But notable in the prophetic message is the sense of 
objective or goal. Revelation always anticipates the mighty deed to 
come, and the mighty deed invariably had the note of finality about it. 
For the Bible, history and eschatology are essentially one; eschatology 
is the conclusion of history but it proceeds from historical occurrences, 
and history is the setting for the eschaton. In the sense that the acts of 
God are decisive, they are at the same time final; but the finality is itself 
historical, it occurs in time and place. The deed is part of the fulfilment 
of the divine goal—not total fulfilment, but partial. Fulfilment never- 
theless belongs to the eschaton. From the time of Moses on, history has 
an eschatological element, involved in the very notion of fulfilment. 
Every act of God aims at an ultimate fulfilment. So long as history 
continues, the final fulfilment has not taken place, but history itself is 
eschatological to the degree that any fulfilment at all takes place. The 
eschatological note is particularly strong in the later prophets, for ex- 
ample, in their representation of the remaking of nature, the new heavens 
and a new earth, and the figures and symbols of total destruction and 
renewal, which go beyond historical reality; but this element is already 
present in the earlier prophets. Without debating Mowinckel’s subtle 
distinction between future hope and eschatological expectation, we may 
point to this feature of the prophetic message as giving the whole pat- 
tern of revelation and event its meaning. The prophet is the mediator 
between God and the world and Israel and man. His purpose is to 
announce, and thus initiate, the action of God which will advance the 
eschaton, which will accomplish a part of the ultimate purpose; through 
all the prophets and their works will come the final fulfilment of the 
Kingdom, and with it the end of prophecy and of history. The prophet, 
therefore, is the key to the historical moment when decisive action takes 
place, predicated upon revelation. Once past it constitutes tradition. 
The prophet stands upon the platform of tradition, forming the link 
between heaven and earth; his word is the present divine reality in 
human affairs, but not merely as the accompaniment of an eternal 
historical process (that is, as a kind of exalted commentary). The 
prophetic utterance is not subordinate to and victimized by the his- 
torical process, it rather controls and directs the future through the 
power of the divine, which is itself the deed announced and guaranteed, 
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the event being the word enacted. Each word of revelation speaks not 
only of the immediate action to take place, but at the same time of the 
ultimate fulfilments. One might say that the word describes an ideal 
action, which is eschatological, and is related historically to a temporal 
action. What happens is related to, but not precisely the same as, what 
has been said. The word functions here and now, producing its event, 
but it speaks also to a final resolution, which lies at the end. This is not 
to say that the prophet made such a distinction or was conscious of it. 
For him history and eschatology were one; and the responsibility for the 
distinction lives with us who make it, and more specifically with the God 
who is source of both word and action. It can hardly be that all the 
prophets were equally mistaken about the end; the source of this diff- 
culty must be found in the urgency of the word, and the desire of God 
himself to achieve his purpose. The partial failure or partial fulfilment 
must be the result of other causes operating upon God or within him, 
to postpone the end already announced. 
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The Clues of the Kingdom 
in the Bible 


A Survey 
by G. Henton Davies 


Tue Bible has an address: the land of Palestine, the holy land, the land 
of Israel. It was a person called Abraham, ancestor of Israel, who took 
up residence in this land, and his descendants, under their leader Joshua, 
later settled there. David, Israel’s greatest king, captured a city called 
Jerusalem and made it the capital, and thereafter the story of God’s 
Kingdom never moves far from Jerusalem. Even after a period of exile 
away from their land, various groups came back to begin a new life 
again at Jerusalem. 


According to the New Testament Jesus was born in Bethlehem and 
was brought up in Nazareth, two little towns in Palestine. In that land 
he spent all his life, and it was only after his death and resurrection and 
ascension that the story begins to move from Jerusalem and Palestine 
into the surrounding countries and into Europe. But Jerusalem remains 
the center, and the last book of the New Testament gives us, in its last 
chapter but one, a picture of the new Jerusalem, the holy city, the city 
of God. Palestine then is no other than the messianic arena. 


THE Story 


Palestine, or Canaan, is the arena of the Kingdom of God in its be- 
ginnings. There the story may be traced. It begins with Abraham 
founding a family which later grew into a group of tribes, and then, 
under Moses, into a religious association following redemption from 
Egypt. This religious community occupied the land of Palestine and 
soon inaugurated a kingdom. This kingdom persisted through the reigns 
of Saul, David, and Solomon, who built the Temple in Jerusalem. After 
Solomon’s reign the kingdom divided. The northern part, Israel, had 
several dynasties and capitals including Samaria, but perished in exile, 
beginning in 721, at the hands of the Assyrians. The southern part, 
Judah, had but one dynasty, that of David, and one capital, Jerusalem, 
but that too was exiled in 587 into Babylonia. After the exile in Babylon 
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the Jews returned under the Persians to found Judaism with another 
temple and special Jewish customs like sabbath, circumcision, all cen- 
tering in the law. Later, under the Greeks, this Judaism was tested, but 
survived only to be partially destroyed and almost completely dispersed 
from Palestine under the Romans. 


It is during one of the centuries of this Roman period that the life 
of Jesus Christ and the first beginnings of the Christian church took 
place. 


THE Two TESTAMENTS OF THE BIBLE 


The history described in the Old Testament covers nearly all of two 
thousand years, but that in the New Testament a bare century. The 
Old Testament is what has survived of the national literature of Israel 
extending over a thousand years, and the New Testament is what is 
extant of the first writings of the first century Christians. The two books 
supplement each other. The New Testament is unique because it is 
the gospel, the story of Jesus Christ and the church which sprang from 
him. It is the classic and foundation document of the Christian faith. 
The Old Testament is also unique because its story lasts long enough 
to show how a nation began, how it grew, how it came to its land, how 
it became a monarchy, how it revived and finally ended its natural life 
in Palestine. The Old Testament is thus the story of what happens to 
a nation that sets out to live its life according to the will of God. It had 
to be a big book, for it is the record of a people destined to be fore- 
runners of the Kingdom. The Old Testament is thus the account of 
what happened in Palestine up to the days of Jesus, and it is the story 
of the experiments in religion carried on in the laboratory of Israel’s 
faith. It is the crucible of experiment in which the gold of the Kingdom 
and the quartz of Israel’s life are being treated, so that eventually the 
refined gold appears in the person and work of Jesus Christ. 

Palestine is the place and Israel is the people of the Kingdom up to 
the day of Jesus and his church. Is it possible then to elicit from this 
place and the life of this people any pointers to the story of the Kingdom 
of God? Fortunately there are several clues in the Bible which recur 
at vital places and ever keep the main line of the story before us. 


THE BEGINNING 


In the first place, the beginning of Israel’s story may confidently be 
expected to show us the first realization of the clues of the Kingdom. In 
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the call of Abraham in Genesis 12:1-3, clues are clearly stated. The 
passage reads: 


Now the Lorp said to Abram, “Go from your country and your kindred and 
your father’s house to the land that I will show you. And I will make of you a 
great nation, and I will bless you, and make your name great, so that you will 
be a blessing. I will bless those who bless you, and him who curses you I will 
curse; and by you all the families of the earth will bless themselves.” 


These verses really are the beginning of the terrestrial history of God’s 
Kingdom. They begin with God’s word, and that word is a command 
which continues in a series of promises. These promises contain a divine 
program and the first clues of the Kingdom. God promises Abram that 
he will make him the founder and father of a great nation. Because that 
promise was made to an aged and childless couple, it means two things. 
It means first, that though this couple were too old to have a child, 
God promised them a child, and a child was born to them (Gen. 21:1-7). 
Secondly, it was this God-given child who became with his younger son, 
Jacob, and, with Abraham, the fathers of Israel. God’s promise is thus, 

A) the gift of life in a child, and 

B) the fact that from this given life a community would eventually 
grow. 

It follows, of course, that such a community would require somewhere 
to live, and a land is promised them. Further, this community is under 
divine protection. Other persons and peoples will gain good or suffer 
ill according as they treat Abraham’s descendants, and in any case Abra- 
ham’s prosperity will be either a standard, or an actual reservoir, of 
blessing for other communities. In other words, all these articles 
of the promise bring in other peoples. Abraham’s descendants are set 
over against others. Here is a non-Israel dimension, a wider horizon. 
The Abraham story thus shows there are four clues to God’s purpose, 

A) the gift of life 

B) an increasing community 

c) the gift of a land 

D) the wider context 


and these clues are the means whereby it is possible to trace the Kingdom 
in the Bible. 


THE CoMMUNITY OF ISRAEL 


There is a more limited illustration of the clues in the work of Moses. 
The centuries of the patriarchs and their descendants have come to an 
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end. In spite of the brilliant promises to Abraham, the period of the 
fathers ends with their descendants in bondage in the land of Egypt. 


The second period begins with the work of Moses who delivered his 
people from Egypt. Even before Moses’ day God had provided for 
Israel a nucleus of life in the person of Joseph, one of the sons of Jacob, 
who in turn was Isaac’s son and Abraham’s grandson (Gen. 45: 4-8), 
Moses visits his enslaved kinsmen in Egypt, with news of freedom and 
religion in the desert. Presently Israel is delivered and led to a moun- 
tain in the adjacent desert called Sinai. At this mountain they are 
formally constituted and covenanted as God’s people (Exod. 24:3-8), 
and receive the Ten Commandments and other laws to guide them. 
After Moses’ death they enter and possess the land of Canaan, the land 
promised to Abraham. Thus again the clues are present. A new life 
is given to these tribes, not only in freedom from Egypt, but also as 
God’s own people. In the very passage of Scripture where Israel is thus 
constituted, in Exod. 19:5f., the wider context appears and there is a 
reference to the Lord’s possession of the earth. Nevertheless, it is the 
gift of life and the idea of the community which are prominent, and the 
wider context is rather in the background}, This period, no less than the 
patriarchal period, ends in disappointment. It begins with deliverance 
from Egypt and a divinely given law, but it ends at the close of the 
periods of the settlement and the Judges with the increasing threat of 
foreign domination by enemies called the Philistines, and by the virtual 
denial of the law from Sinai, for every man does “that which is right in 
his own eyes” (Judg. 21:25). 

The third period is the period of the monarchy, which has both its 
practical and ideal aspects. Since the ideal grew out of the actual, it 
will be as well to trace the clues of the Kingdom in the ideal prophecies 
of the Messiah which are recorded in the Book of Isaiah, in the middle 
of this monarchical period. These prophecies again illustrate the clues 
of the Kingdom, already identified, in varying and richer form. There 
is first the gift of life; a child, who is to be called Immanuel, is to be born 
to Israel (Isa. 7:14). He is a figure of wonderful names (cf. Gen. 12:2 
and Isa. 9:6), and government, peace, and righteousness will mark his 
reign (Isa. 9:7). The figure of Immanuel clearly demands the fact of 
Immanuel’s community, that is, of Israel, not the Israel of old, but a 
purified part or remnant of it. Here again the clue of the community 
emerges (Isa. 10:20-23). The new feature is, of course, the emergence 
of the ideal ruler, the king—God’s anointed servant, endowed with God's 
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spirit to execute justice among his people (Isa. 11: 1-5). His kingdom will 
be a pattern to all the world, for through it the earth will be full of the 
knowledge of God—and so the wider context knocks once more at the 
door (Isa. 11:9). 

This third period which begins with the monarchy ends with the 
fall of the monarchy. It is strange how these periods of Israel’s story end 
with the negation or destruction of the ideal or promise with which they 
began. At first Israel’s kingdom was divided, and then each part in turn 


perished and only a literature and a prophecy, a hope and a remnant 
remained. 


THE IDEAL SERVANT 


The last period of the Old Testament is the post-exilic period which 
is divided into three parts. First, life under the Persians in which the 
new Judaism was created; then under the Greeks when it was tested; 
and lastly under the Romans when it virtually came to an end so far 
as Palestine was concerned—until 1948, when Israel began to live again 
in Palestine, the land of Israel. 

From this last period another illustration of the clues may be given. 
When the Israelites were exiles in Babylon, a preacher arose among them 
who, among other things, drew a picture of the ideal Servant of God. 
It is fascinating to find our clues emerging again in this ideal portrait. 
In the center of the message concerning this ideal Servant there is pre- 
served a most mysterious verse. Isaiah 53:10 thus reads: “when he 
makes himself an offering for sin...” There is some doubt as to how 
these words may be translated, but in whatever way they are translated, 
and whichever text is taken, there is no doubt that these words mean 
the death of this person. When this person dies as a sin offering then— 
and the verse continues: 


he shall see his offspring [or seed]; 
he shall prolong his days; 
the will of the Lorp shall prosper in his hand” 


It is extraordinary that when this ideal figure dies, then, and presumably 
only then, he will have a big family, and when he dies he will prolong 
his days. In death he will live—that is the gift of life; in death there 
will be a community. Here the clues emerge again. The third clue, the 
wider context, is implied in the reference to the will of God, for Isaiah 
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40-45 clearly shows that the ultimate will of God is the redemption of 
Israel and of the world. 


FULFILMENT 


This outline review has shown that the living God of Israel has 
always sought to work out an unchanging purpose. His beginning is 
always the gift of life, as befits his name and character; his means are 
a covenanted community ; and his aim is the blessing of mankind through 
revelation and redemption. Life, community, mankind are the clues of 
the Kingdom; and these are increasingly linked with an ideal figure. 

It will be seen at once that the clues and the ideal figure find their 
ultimate solution and fulfilment in Jesus Christ and his Kingdom. To him 
was given the gift of life, and this is shown both in the Virgin Birth and 
in his resurrection from the dead. In him was life. Around him in life 
a little community was gathered, but after his death he saw his family— 
his community—grow by leaps and bounds. This community is the 
Christian church, the body of Christ. Its aim is the service of man- 
kind, for Jesus Christ prophesied that when he died he would draw all 
men unto him, and when he ascended he gave the church a charge to 
take the gospel to all mankind. So in Christ life, community, and world 
redemption cohere as the plan of the Kingdom. 

First, the Kingdom of God manifests itself always in the life, the 
abundant life of God, for to us “to live is Christ.” Secondly, the King- 
dom of God is never separated from a covenanted community in the 
world: the Israel that was, the church that is; the Israel and church and 
others as it will be. Thirdly, the wider horizon still remains, seen and 
prospected, but not yet occupied and possessed, but the day will surely 
be when the kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of Christ and 
of God. 

It has been the purpose of this essay to guide the reader along the 
paths of the Kingdom. In the Bible he will discover other persons 
and periods and institutions which illustrate the clues of the Kingdom. 
Here only a selection has been offered, and it is to be hoped that these 
clues will help to illustrate the major directions in Bible for the discovery 
of the Kingdom and its story. 
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Teach Us to Consider ...! 


A Sermon 
by Karu Bartu 


Translated by Donatp G. MILLER 


“Teach us to consider that we must die, so that we may be wise.””—PSALM 90:12. 


Dear BROTHERS AND SisTERS: We should like in this hour to let a word 
speak to us which to many of you may be familiar, because one often 
hears it on the occasion of burials. It is located in Psalm go, verse 12: 
“Teach us to consider that we must die, so that we may be wise.” In 
the Zurich Bible the sentence runs thus: “Teach us to number our days, 
so that we may obtain a wise heart.” 

You know, of course, that the Old Testament was originally written 
in Hebrew. One can, therefore, frequently ask himself which one of the 
many translations may be the most accurate rendering. You have noted 
that the words in the two translations are somewhat different. As a 
matter of fact, however, they mean and say the same thing. If one 
numbers his days, then he considers that they are numbered. In other 
words, he considers that he must die. And truly “to be wise” means “to 
obtain a wise heart.” In the language of the Bible, the heart is, so to 
speak, the central control room of human life, out of which it is deter- 
mined whether the whole man is foolish or wise. 

But what has this word to say to us? 


I 


That we must die—that clearly is true: soon one and a little later 
another; one perhaps after a long illness, the other very suddenly; one 
imperceptibly, the other in great pain. No one can escape the fact that 
he must die. Holbein once represented this on the wall of yonder public 
square—you all are familiar with it—which was earlier a churchyard 
but which from those paintings has to this day carried the name “The 
Dance of Death.” But is it not true that no one really needs to tell us 
what we know—that we must die? In order to hear that, we do not 
need to assemble here nor do we stand in need of a Bible. That man 
must die belongs, so to speak, to his natural history. 
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It is a consideration of this well-known fact, however, of which we 
speak now. Are we therefore invited to reflect on this? One can and 
may well do this. I know a picture of a great Catholic saint who holds 
in his hand a skull on which he is contemplating. He is manifestly 
reflecting on the fact that he must die. And for us who are no saints 
it may perhaps be ever afresh a noteworthy thing to go around a grave- 
yard, to see all the stones and crosses with the names of many, many 
men who once have lived like us, and then have died, and to make clear 
to ourselves that one time such will also be the case with us. 

But let us honestly ask: Does very much come of this when we attempt 
to consider that we must die? That sometime everything will be over for 
us we may know, but what help can it be to us to consider that? I have 
a dear friend who takes delight in setting himself over against me as an 
unbeliever. He is accustomed then deliberately to call to notice that 
he also considers that we must die, but the result of his consideration 
is nevertheless only a question of the transition or return of man into 
universal nature; that he then like a leaf of a tree will fall to the earth 
in order himself to become earth again. This is for him, therefore, not 
a thing of special seriousness to consider. Nevertheless, he is a man— 
else he would indeed not be my friend—who has no unwise heart. But 
he has at all events not won it through a particularly profound contem- 
plation of death. 

Hence, the totally superfluous information that we, as all men, must 
die is certainly not the word which we hear in this passage, nor is it the 
dubious summons that we—we!—should consider this familiar fact. It 
reads indeed quite otherwise: “Teach us to consider that we must die.” 
It is therefore an address, an approach to God; it is an entreaty, a prayer. 
When one understands this, he is not concerned to ask about something 
which man can do himself or from within himself. There are things 
which one cannot do from within himself, and it is this realm to which 
the language of our text belongs. It reads: “each us,” which means: 
Give to us, grant to us, beget in us the ability to consider that we must 
die. You, the Lord our God, must teach us this, as a teacher teaches 
a little child the A B C’s and the multiplication table which he cannot 
at all learn by himself. We therefore entreat you to do this! 

Thus this word surely implies that there is in that bit of the natural 
history of human life something momentous to consider. Further, that 
we cannot generate the right thoughts about it out of our own heads 
and hearts. Further still, that we cannot forego considering this fact, 
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we cannot deny the urgent necessity of so doing, because aside from this 
we would have no wisdom nor would we obtain wise hearts. And, in 
short, finally, that absolutely nothing remains to us but to turn to God, 
that he might give us, bestow upon us, impart to us the necessary gift of 
rightly considering that we must die. The word which we hear in this 
passage is a prayer, and in this moment it loudly calls to us to join in 
the prayer: “Teach us to consider that we must die!” 

And now there is a granting and a fulfillment of this prayer. Now we 
can and may in utmost reality consider, and consider truly and with 
full meaning, that we must die. God now teaches us, gives and grants 
us the freedom to do this. 

We do not know how the Old Testament writer of the goth Psalm 
conceived that God had made men free and able to do this, nor how 
the true consideration that we must die, imparted to men by God, ap- 
peared to him. In his psalm we only hear this man pray. Such prayer 
is certainly for that time something of tremendous greatness, and it is 
even greater to permit one’s self to be summoned to pray like this. One 
can indeed say that the whole Old Testament is in reality a single, great 
prayer. And without joining in its prayer, one cannot even understand 
the New Testament. There is, however, something greater than this 
prayer; namely, its granting and fulfillment which the New Testament 
discloses to us, and the light which it sheds on the very question of which 
we are here speaking. There is a true consideration of the fact that we 
must die, and there is an open way to it which God points out to us. 
Without this “greater” element in the New Testament, the greatness 
of the Old Testament would of necessity remain hidden to us. But since 
this “greater” element in the New Testament has been disclosed, pointed 
out, set before our eyes, we are all the more certainly summoned to the 
urgent, imploring prayer: “Teach us to consider that we must die!” 


II 


But now let us turn to the granting and fulfilling of this prayer. I 
should like first to say very briefly and boldly: rightly to consider that 
we must die means to consider that Jesus has died for us. We may and 
must understand him—as Holy Week, upon which we are about to enter, 
again reminds us—understand him in his sufferings and death; then 
recognize and know what is the case with our death, that it truly involves 
something more than a small bit of natural history. I must now add 
something omitted from what I said earlier of the picture of the old 
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Saint: namely, it shows him not only with a skull in his hand, but he has 
before him a cross with the form of the crucified, and he is looking 
beyond the skull to him, the dying Jesus. The painter who designed this 
picture evidently knew something of the fact that the true consideration 
that we must die consists in considering that Jesus has died for us. How 
that is the case I will now try to explain from two standpoints. 


Do you know what the death of Jesus is? What happened, what was 
fulfilled there? A mere physical necessity? An accident? A chance? 
No—and this is the one thing which is to be said and heard first—the 
death of Jesus was a judgment, the execution of a death sentence which, 
in our place, was carried out on him, on this Jesus. We are in his Person 
the ones judged. We are the ones who in his death are condemned, put 
to death. We—not we ourselves, I grant, but someone who has very 
much to do with us, who stands in absolutely intimate proximity to us, 
namely, the old man who lives in us all and creates a great disturbance 
within! Our old man is judged, condemned, put to death in the death 
of Jesus, and that completely—his heart, his understanding, his will, 
his feelings, his baseness as well as his loftiness, his superficiality as well 
as his deepest profundity, his brutishness as well as his spirituality, his bad 
as well as his good works, his misery as well as his glory. To this totality 
of the old man within us God has said No; in this God finds nothing 
useful, so that the old man must therefore be done with, he can only die. 
Now it was this hard, pitiless No spoken by God to our old man which 
Jesus had to endure in the place of all men. He took upon himself to 
die the death of this old man. He has actually endured his death. 

Our death, then, takes place in the power of this death of Jesus in 
our place, and surely only in its power. Since Jesus’ death as the death 
of judgment in place of all men, no man can and will die a second time. 
To “take place in the power of his death” means (in the form of a picture 
and parable of the divine No) to share in the judgment, in the sentence 
of death which was executed on Jesus. Thus precisely it is with us, that 
is to say, with the living, clamoring old man within us. He is worthless, 
written off, rejected, nailed to the cross, killed, exactly as was done to 
Jesus on his cross and is apparent to the whole world. 

Hence, to consider means that we must die, that we must permit pre- 
cisely the work of this power of his death to act upon us, that we acknowl- 
edge and stand firm in the fact that thus it stands with us. As certainly as 
Jesus at that time stood in our place, suffered and was crucified, died and 
was buried, so certainly is it so with us. This is the intelligent, the wise 
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heart which is to be won, the humiliated heart of a man on whom it is 
ever more sharply and unforgettably impressed that he has absolutely 
nothing to say in the presence of God, absolutely nothing to claim and 
to urge to his advantage, that even if he were the best and most pious, 
he has absolutely nothing of which to boast. The intelligent, the wise 
heart is the heart of a man who knows that since he sometime must die 
and be then thrown solely on the resources of God’s grace, he therefore 
even now can live only by God’s grace. Whoever knows that is intelligent, 
is wise. That is the one thing. 


III 


We turn now, however, to the other thing, which is truly completely 
other: What took place in the death of Jesus is not against us, but for 
us. What happened there was not an act of God’s enmity against man. 
No, on the contrary, because God in this Jesus has loved us—truly all 
of us—from eternity, because God has chosen to be our loving Father 
and has chosen us all to become his beloved children in order to save us 
all and draw us to himself, for that purpose he has in Jesus written off, 
rejected, crucified, slain, not us but our old man, however mightily he 
may live and clamor in us. Precisely for our sake, so that we ourselves 
may live as free men, he has in the death of Jesus removed the old man 
in us, washed him away, consumed him in fire, smoke, and ashes. In 
order to say his once-for-all and absolutely valid Yes—wishing to say 
a once-for-all and unqualified No to the companion who indeed does not 
really belong to us, to our total former existence and confusion—he has 
said No as powerfully as his No has been accomplished in the death of 
Jesus. For that purpose he has done this. 

And now our death has taken place in the power of the death of Jesus, 
an event so full of grace and salvation for us. But our death has taken 
place only in his power, only in his achievement, only as his image and 
likeness. For no other died or dies so full of grace and salvation for the 
whole world. The power of his death for us, so full of grace and salva- 
tion, works irresistibly in our life and in the death which we must face. 

Our life, therefore, and some day also our death, may take place in 
the power of the great Yes which God has pronounced in Jesus, in his 
death for us. Do you know who you really are? Do you know who you 
will be, since sometime you will have to die? Because your old man— 
you know him only too well—is already destroyed and put off in the 
death of Jesus, because you therefore can no longer be this man, because 
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it has been so determined in the power of the death of Jesus for you, 
you are the new man, loved, chosen, saved, accepted by God, to whom 
God has said, is saying, and will say Yes. Stay yourself on that: this man 
you yourself are—for the present in the little bit of life, great or small, 
which you may still have before you, and finally in your death—because 
it will take place in the power of the death of Jesus. 

Hence, to consider that we must die means that we, as is fitting, 
rejoice in the working of this power, thankful that we may nourish our- 
selves from the fact that our life and death is thus ordered, so incompre- 
hensibly beautiful, victorious, and glorious! So certainly as Jesus, the cre- 
ator of our new, eternal life, in his time, suffered and was crucified, died 
and was buried for us, so certainly may we in this confidence await and 
meet our death. We have that to consider! To consider that we must 
die means precisely to go to meet death—because it happens in the power 
of the death of Jesus—as to meet life, our eternal life. And so the prudent, 
the wise heart which is here to be gained, is the joyful heart of a man 
who, in life and in death may expect everything only from God, but may 
also expect from God everything; who can hold himself truly only on 
God’s grace, while he is also held completely and finally by it, in the 
hours, days, and years which perhaps still may lie before us, but also 
and more than ever in our death, because it happens in the power of 
the death of Jesus. 

I am at an end. Must [I still especially speak to you of how God con- 
trives to teach us to consider that we must die? I wish to give the sim- 
plest answer: God teaches us that through saying to us and letting us 
hear what we have just now attempted to say and to hear of the twofold 
power—the death-dealing and life-making power—of the death of Jesus 
in our death. 

There is no doubt that God says it to us, God lets us hear it. There 
is nothing lacking on his part. He teaches us in the complete fire of his 
Holy Spirit to consider that we must die, that Jesus has died for us. My 
dear brothers and sisters, if only a spark of this fire should fall into the 
heart of a man, then—whoever he be—for this man nothing is lost, every- 
thing is won. Amen. 
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INTERPRETING THE PARABLES 


TES 


II. The Gospel in Parables 


The Coming of the Kingdom 





by A. M. HunTER 


The theme of the following article will be the gospel in parables. 
We shall try to discover the original settings of the parables in the min- 
istry of Jesus, and by grouping them together, hear again the authentic 
notes of the Galilean gospel. Jeremias proposes eight such groupings; 
we shall get along more simply with four. 


1. The Coming of the Kingdom. 


Jesus opened his Galilean ministry by declaring that men were stand- 
ing on the threshold of a decisive hour of history: The (appointed) time 
has fully come. The Reign of God has arrived. Turn to God and believe 
in the good news (Mark 1:15). The great prophecy of Isaiah 52:7 was 
coming true: 

How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of the heralds, 

Who bring good news of peace, 
news of salvation, 

Who say to Zion, 
“Your God has become king.” 


The era of the Kingdom of God, whose advent prophets and kings 
had yearned so long to see (Luke 10:23f.; Matt. 13:16f. Q), was 
beginning. There in their midst, for those who had eyes to see, the 
Kingdom was already “exercising its force” (biazetai, Matt. 11:12). 
The summer of God’s salvation was at hand (Mark 13:28f.') ; his har- 
vest was under way (Luke 10:2; Matt. 9:37, Q). 

It is on this situation that our first group of parables forms a com- 
mentary. 





1. The similitude of The Budding Fig Tree probably reflects this time, though the church 
reapplied it to Christ’s Second Coming. It says, “Can’t you see that the winter is over and the 
summer of salvation is nigh?” 
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A new era always throws up men who, fearful of the unknown future, 
would fain accommodate the new to the old. It must have been to men 
of this temper that Jesus replied in the twin parables of The Patch and 
The Wineskins: 


No one sews a piece of unshrunk cloth on an old garment; if he does, the 
patch tears away from it, the new from the old, and a worse tear is made. 

And no one puts new wine into old wineskins; if he does, the wine will burst 
the skins, and the wine is lost, and so are the skins (Mark 2:21f.). 


Such accommodation, says Jesus, is mere folly and waste of time. 
The old garment of Judaism will not stand such patching, nor can its 
outworn forms contain the fermenting wine of God’s new order. Every 
attempt to blend the grace of the gospel with the legalism of the law is 
foredoomed to failure. Here, in germ, is all the newness of the gospel. 

What then is the nature of this new and mysterious Kingdom? What 
are the laws of its growth? How does it work? And what is its God- 
appointed destiny? Such questions as these must have been asked; and 
in the so-called “parables of growth” we have Jesus’ answers. 

Let us try to put ourselves back for a moment into the Galilee of 
Jesus’ day. To the casual observer, the visible evidence for the new era 
seems to be only the poor, tiny, unremarkable band of Jesus’ followers— 
not many wise, not many mighty. Can something so contemptibly small 
be pregnant with the great purpose of God? The parable of The Mus- 
tard Seed is Jesus’ answer: 


With what can we compare the kingdom of God, or what parable shall we use 
for it? It is like a grain of mustard seed, which, when sown upon the ground, 
is the smallest of all the seeds on earth; yet when it is sown it grows up and 
becomes the greatest of all shrubs, and puts forth large branches, so that the birds 
of the air can make nests in its shade (Mark 4:30-32; compare Luke 13: 18f., 


Q). 


Have you ever noticed, asks Jesus, that everyday miracle in the natural 
world which transforms a tiny speck of mustard seed into a shrub ten 
feet tall where the wild birds come to nest? This miracle is about to 
be repeated in the spiritual world. The Reign of God may seem a fact 
of little importance; yet it is destined to span the earth with its empire 
and to embrace in its sweep the Gentiles from afar.’ 





2. See Dan. 4:12; Ezek. 17:22f.; 31:6. In such passages the great tree in whose branches 
the wild birds nest signifies a great empire embracing all peoples. Nor is this all. We know 
that the rabbis sometimes referred to the Gentiles as “the birds of the air.” 
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But if “small beginnings, great endings” is one law of the Kingdom’s 
growth, there is another and its symbol is leaven: 


To what shall I compare the kingdom of God? It is like leaven which a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal, till it was all leavened (Luke 13: 20f.; 


Matt. 13:33, Q). 


The Kingdom, observe, is being compared, not to leaven, but to what 
happens when you put leaven into a batch of meal—a heaving, panting 
mass, swelling and bursting with bubbles, and all the commotion indi- 
cating something alive and at work below: in one phrase, a ferment, 
pervasive, dynamic, resistless. Even so when God’s Rule enters the world, 
there must arise a disturbing process which ultimately nothing in the 
world can escape. 

Let us pause here and get these two parables in proper perspective. 
A poem, popular not very long ago, had as its refrain: 


Some call it evolution, 
And others call it God, 


and many people, regarding the Kingdom of God as a religious equiva- 
lent for the evolutionary process, construed the parables in terms of a 
social idealism. On such a reading, they seemed to predict the slow 
permeation of human society by the Rule of God. But this is to mod- 
ernize Jesus and misapprehend him. The language here is not that of 
social idealism but of prohetic vision. And the true point of these 
parables, as Amos Wilder has said,’ is “the amazing disproportion be- 
tween the initial stages [of the Kingdom] and its outcome.” Jesus’ 
concern is thus not with any human “when” of the Kingdom’s coming 
but with “God’s future” and man’s destiny as a sharer in it. ““Unremark- 
able beginnings, unimaginable endings” might be a good summary. 
Our Lord is affirming that God’s new order is already in being, and by 
means of familiar images drawn from daily toil, is linking the lowly 
beginnings of his ministry with a final outcome which passes man’s 
understanding. 

Yet Jesus’ hearers included men—one thinks of Simon the Zealot— 
who apparently were not satisfied even with this. With “an irreligious 
solicitude for God,” they wanted to accelerate the Kingdom’s advance 
by direct action. These Jesus gently rebuked in the parable of The Seed 
Growing Spontaneously : 





3- The New Testament Faith for Today (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955), p. 95. 
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The kingdom of God is as if a man should scatter seed upon the ground, and 
should sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should sprout and grow, he 
knows not how. The earth produces of itself, first the blade, then the ear, then 
the full grain in the ear. But when the grain is ripe, at once he puts in the 
sickle, because the harvest has come (Mark 4:26-29). 


It is a call to patience, with an assuring promise. “God’s Kingdom,” 
Jesus says, “is his care. Stage by stage, quietly but irresistibly, it grows 
to harvest, whether men will or no. Patience! Leave the issue to God.” 
Mark the splendid faith of Jesus. The seed has been sown; a new divine 
energy has been released in the world; and Jesus can stand by and say, 
like Mark Antony in the play: 


Now let it work! 


But it is into a world of sinful men that God’s Kingdom comes, as 
the parable of The Tares implies: 


The kingdom of heaven may be compared to a man who sowed good seed 
in his field; but while men were sleeping, his enemy came and sowed weeds 
among the wheat, and went away. So when the plants came up and bore grain, 
then the weeds appeared also. And the servants of the householder came and 
said to him, ‘Sir, did you not sow good seed in your field? How then has it 
weeds?’ He said to them, ‘An enemy has done this.’ The servants said to him, 
‘Then do you want us to go and gather them?’ But he said, ‘No, lest in gathering 
the weeds you root up the wheat along with them. Let both grow together until 
the harvest; and at harvest time I will tell the reapers, Gather the weeds first 
and bind them into bundles to be burned, but gather the wheat into my barn 
(Matt. 13:24-30). 


The parable sounds like Jesus’ reply to a critic—probably a Pharisce 
(the very name meant “separatist” )—who had objected: “If the King- 
dom of God is really here, why has there not been a separating of sinners 
from saints in Israel?” “Let both grow together until the harvest,” is 
Jesus’ reply. It is a warning against weeding. No farmer in his senses, 
the parable argues, tries to separate weeds from wheat while the crop 
is still growing. In plain prose: “Leave to God at Judgment Day the 
weeding of bad men from good.” Or, as St. Paul said, “Judge not before 
the time” (I Cor. 4:5). 
Clearly connected by content with The Tares is the parable of The 
Dragnet: 
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Again, the kingdom of heaven is like a net which was thrown into the sea 
and gathered fish of every kind; when it was full, men drew it ashore and sat 
down and sorted the good into vessels, but threw away the bad (Matt. 13:47f.). 


This parable, however, probably answered the question not of some 
Pharisees but of those whom Jesus called to be “fishers of men” (Mark 
1:17)—his “apprentices” in the work of the Kingdom.* To whom were 
they to go? Should they, in their missionary work, try to be selective? 
“No more than a seine net,” is the Lord’s reply. “You know how it 
sweeps all sorts of fish into its meshes, and it is only when the shore is 
reached, that sorting is done. So it is with the Kingdom of God. The 
time for separating will come, but inevitably, in its outreach, the King- 
dom gathers in all sorts and conditions of men (law-breakers and law- 
keepers, hot-blooded zealots and apocalyptic dreamers, reprobates and 
respectable folk) .” 


The Gospel tradition preserves yet another parable of growth, that 
of The Sower: 


Listen! A sower went out to sow. And as he sowed, some seed fell along the 
path, and the birds came and devoured it. Other seed fell on rocky ground, 
where it had not much soil, and immediately it sprang up, since it had no depth 
of soil; and when the sun rose it was scorched, and since it had no root it withered 
away. Other seed fell among thorns and the thorns grew up and choked it, and 
it yielded no grain. And other seeds fell into good soil and brought forth grain, 


growing up and increasing and yielding thirtyfold and sixtyfold and a hundred- 
fold (Mark 4:3-8). 


What is the point of this most famous of the parables of growth? 
Modern scholars, for the most part, lay the stress on the abundant 
harvest, and not without reason: since 10 per cent was reckoned a good 
harvest, yields of 30, 60, and 100 per cent signify a bumper harvest 
(“plentiful” is Jesus’ adjective in Matthew 9:37). On this view, the 
parable carries a ringing assurance for fainthearted disciples. The par- 
able allows us to hear Jesus thinking aloud about the ups and downs 
of the Galilean ministry. “Despite all hazards and losses,” he says, “the 
farmer reaps a splendid harvest. Even so, in spite of all frustrations and 
failures, God’s Rule advances, and his harvest exceeds all expectation. 
Courage! Have faith in God.” 

Nevertheless much can also be said for the older exegesis which found 
in the story a parabolic comment on “Take heed how you hear.” If 





4. T. W. Manson, The Teaching of Jesus (Cambridge: The University Press, 1931), p. 240. 
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we take it thus, Jesus is addressing the multitudes. The seed which is 
the good news of the Kingdom (now a present reality) is all good, but 
whether it will fructify depends on the soil into which it falls. So 
interpreted, it is a parable on the responsibility of hearing the gospel 
which was meant to leave the hearer asking, “What kind of soil am I?” 

The images, so far, have mostly concerned seedtime and _ harvest, 
clearly befitting a Galilean milieu. But pastoral images of this kind, if 
taken by themselves, can easily give us a wrong impression of Christ’s 
ministry. Since Renan’s day we have tended to think of the Galilean 
ministry as a time of quiet preaching and teaching, in sharp contrast 
with his later career when he was setting his face steadfastly to go to 
Jerusalem and the Passion. We misunderstand the Galilean ministry 
if we picture it only as a peaceful pastoral in which the serene wis- 
dom of the Teacher accorded well with the birds and flowers of Galilee. 
Such a picture we obtain only if we scale down the miracles, evacuate 
the eschatological sayings of their mystery and depth, and regard the 
parables as picturesque stories about moral commonplaces. In fact, 
that ministry bore more resemblance to a campaign, a campaign against 
the powers of evil, in which there fights for us 


...the Proper Man 
Whom God himself hath bidden, 


a campaign which led Jesus eventually to his death-grapple with the 
powers of evil on the Cross and to the victory of the Resurrection. 

The saying which best crystallizes this aspect of Christ’s ministry is 
that wrung from him during the Beelzebub controversy: “But if it is 
by the finger of God that I cast out demons, then the kingdom of God 
has come upon you” (Luke 11:20; Matt. 12:28, Q). It is against this 
background that the two little parables of The Divided Realm and The 
Strong Man Bound become intelligible: 


How can Satan cast out Satan? If a kingdom is divided against itself, that 
kingdom cannot stand. And if a house is divided against itself, that house will 
not be able to stand. And if Satan has risen up against himself and is divided, 
he cannot stand, but is coming to an end. 

But no one can enter a strong man’s house and plunder his goods, unless he 
first binds the strong man; then indeed he may plunder his house (Mark 3: 23-27; 
cf. Luke 11:21f.,Q). 


Both these parables were born in the cut and thrust of that campaign 
in which Jesus not only proclaimed the presence of the Kingdom but 
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in its name delivered men and women from demons and disease, so that 
he drew down on himself the charge of being in league with the powers 
of darkness. In the first parable he says in effect: “Collusion with the 
archfiend, you say? But dog does not eat dog. The true interpretation 
of the facts is that the Devil’s realm, being divided, is doomed.” He 
makes a like point in The Strong Man Bound where his wording very 
significantly echoes Isaiah 49:24f. (a Servant passage).° It is the 
Servant Messiah who speaks: “My exorcisms show that I am the Devil’s 
master. The captives of the mighty, as Isaiah foretold, are being taken 
and the prey of the tyrant rescued.” 


To this phase of the ministry also belongs the parable of The Empty 
House: 


When the unclean spirit has gone out of a man, he passes through waterless 
places, seeking rest; and finding none he says, ‘I will return to my house from 
which I came.’ And when he comes he finds it swept and put in order. Then he 
goes and brings seven other spirits more evil than himself, and they enter and 
dwell there; and the last state of that man becomes worse than the first (Luke 
11:24-26; Matt. 12:43-45, Q). 


The point of this grisly little story about demons is tolerably plain. 
Though a man is delivered from an evil spirit, he cannot be safe till 
God truly takes over the house of his life. Otherwise, the evil spirit 
will come back with renewed strength. Is Jesus warning an ex-demoniac 
of the danger of relapse, or telling a sinner that it is not enough merely 
to receive forgiveness, he must resolve to grow in holiness? Perhaps so; 
but is it not more likely that he is thinking of his people on whom “the 
Kingdom of God had come” (Luke 11:20)? Their release from the 
powers of evil will be a blessing only if they are ready, by following him, 
to submit themselves to the beneficent power of God’s Rule. Grace, like 
nature, abhors a vacuum; what is needed is, in Chalmer’s phrase, “the 
expulsive power of a new affection.” 


The burden of the parables we have been considering is that the Devil 
is being mastered and his realm tottering to its fall. And with this note 


of incipient victory we hear also in The Wedding Guests the concomitant 
note of joy: 


Can the wedding guests fast while the bridegroom is with them? As long as 
they have the bridegroom with them, they cannot fast. The days will come, when 


—_—__ 





5. Cf. Luke 11:22, “He divides his spoils,” with Isa. 53:12, “He will divide the spoils of the 
strong.” 
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the bridegroom is taken away from them, and then they will fast on that day 
(Mark 2: 1of.). 


Pious men, noting the grave faces of the Baptist’s disciples and of the 
Pharisees, thought that fasting would have better beseemed Jesus and 
his men. “Can the wedding guests [or the groomsmen] fast while the 
bridegroom is with them?” Jesus replied, making a veiled claim to 
Messiahship. “My disciples are as lighthearted as a wedding party. And 
why not? Kingdom time is no time for mourning.” 

Some scholars think that Mark 2:20 cannot go back to Jesus because 
it speaks of his death. But does not a time come at every wedding when 
the bridegroom must leave? Why should not Jesus, who knew himself 
to be the Servant Messiah, have thus hinted at his death? Verse 20 
may well echo Isaiah 53:8 where, in the Septuagint, the verb airetai, 
“taken away,” is used. 

The parables so far surveyed?’ tell of the Kingdom’s coming, growth, 
victorious progress, and joy. But, as yet, the authentic note of the gospel 
—God’s mercy to sinners—has not been heard. The next group of par- 
ables will repair that lack. 


2. The Grace of the Kingdom. 


The parables now to be studied lead us to the very heart of the gospel. 

The royalest truth about the Kingdom is that its King is a Father 
and that his Rule is one of grace—the free love of God to undeserving 
men. So, in one parable after another, from The Good Employer (which 
we call The Laborers in the Vineyard) to The Gracious Father (which 
we name The Prodigal Son) the wonderful kindness of God to unworthy 
men is hinted, urged, asserted in face of the lovelessness and censorious- 
ness of men. But notice three things: 


First: behind all these parables lies Jesus’ own “ministry of reconcilia- 
tion” which earned him the nickname of “the Sinners’ Friend” ( Matt. 





6. We have said nothing about the “explanations” appended to The Sower, The Tares, 
and The Dragnet, because we believe them to be early Christian expositions. We judge that 
Jesus did not need to interpret his parables. As A. T. Cadoux says, “The speaker who needs to 
interpret his parables is not master of his method.” And Jesus was a master. 

The full reasons for this view will be found in Jeremias and Dodd. That the “explanations” 
allegorize the parables is only one ground, and perhaps not the decisive one. There are two 
others. (1) The interpretations appended to The Tares and The Dragnet are, as Jeremias 
shows, studded with “Mattheanisms”’; and the Sower explanation reveals a vocabulary strongly 
reminiscent of the Early Church. (2) The explanations seem to miss the central thrusts of the 
parables. For example: in the case of The Tares, the main point of the parable (a warning 
against weeding) disappears in the interpretation which focuses wholly on the Last Judgment. 
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11:19; Luke 7:34, Q). It was the heart of the apostolic gospel that 
Christ’s death had reconciled sinners to God: 


God shows his love for us in that while we were yet sinners Christ died for us 
(Rom, 5:8). 


But his life was all of a piece with his death. The death is but the culmen 
of the ministry of reconciliation in which, by word and deed, Jesus 
mediated God’s forgiveness to men. This ministry is the text on which 
such parables provide the commentary. 


Second: Though in these parables Jesus advances no open Christo- 
logical claim—how could he, when he kept his Messiahship a secret?— 
in one situation after another he acts as God’s representative, comes 
forward as the Divine Grace incarnate, says in effect: “It is because God 
is like this that I act as I do.” 


Third: Most of the parables here considered were originally answers 
to criticisms of his ministry made by Scribes and Pharisees—ripostes, 
if one likes, but ripostes replete with the grace of God. So, in Christ’s 
mouth, the wrath of man is turned to God’s praise, and human hard- 
heartedness made to proclaim divine grace. 

The saying about The Doctor and the Sick (Mark 2:17) may well 
stand at their head. It was a fine observation of K. L. Schmidt’s that 
every word or act of Jesus contains the gospel in miniature. No saying 
better illustrates it than this one. When the Scribes asked why he con- 
sorted with “publicans and sinners’—with notoriously bad men and 
women and folk who followed dishonorable or immoral professions’— 
Jesus replied: “It is not the healthy who need the doctor but the sick. 
‘Don’t you understand why I gather these outcasts into my company? 


- 


They are ill and need help!] For I did not come,” he adds in one of those 
sayings in which the secret of his presence in the world is disclosed, 
“to call righteous men but sinners.” 

Six parables—two from Matthew, four from Luke—in one way or 
another, concern Scribes and Pharisees, vindicate Jesus’ ministry among 
the outcasts, and proclaim the wideness of God’s mercy. 

We begin with The Laborers in the Vineyard, not only because it is 


one of the most beautiful—and disconcerting—of all the parables but 


eee 





7. “Sinners” means (a) people who led an immoral life, for example, adulterers and swindlers 
‘Luke 18:11) and (b) people who followed a profession which involved dishonesty or im- 
morality (tax-collectors, donkey-drivers, peddlers, and even shepherds!) and so lost their civil 
rights. See Joachim Jeremias, The Parables of Jesus (London: Student Christian Movement 
Press, 1954), p. 106. 
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because it most arrestingly proclaims the grace of the God who brings 
the Kingdom. Think of grace, said D. S. Cairns once, as “the extrava- 
gant goodness of God.” The parable invites the Scribes and Pharisees to 
do just this: 


For the kingdom of heaven is like a householder who went out early in the 
morning to hire laborers for his vineyard. After agreeing with the laborers for a 
denarius a day, he sent them into his vineyard. And going out about the third 
hour he saw others standing idle in the market place; and to them he said, 
‘You go into the vineyard too, and whatever is right I will give you.’ So they 
went. Going out again about the sixth hour and the ninth hour he did the 
same. And about the eleventh hour he went out and found others standing, and he 
said to them, ‘Why do you stand here idle all day?” They said to him, ‘Because 
no one has hired us.’ He said to them, ‘You go into the vineyard too.’ And when 
evening came, the owner of the vineyard said to his steward, ‘Call the laborers 
and pay them their wages, beginning with the last, up to the first.” And when those 
hired about the eleventh hour came, each of them received a denarius. Now 
when the first came, they thought they would receive more; but each of them also 
received a denarius. And on receiving it they grumbled at the householder, 
saying, “These last worked only one hour, and you have made them equal to us 
who have borne the burden of the day and the scorching heat.’ But he replied to 
one of them, ‘Friend, I am doing you no wrong; did you not agree with me 
for a denarius? Take what belongs to you, and go; I choose to give to this last 
as I give to you. Am I not allowed to do what I choose with what belongs to 
me? Or do you begrudge my generosity” (Matt. 20:1-15). 


This parable excellently illustrates the “rule of end stress,” for the 
spotlight falls on the employer’s astonishing generosity to the eleventh 
hour laborers which provokes the indignant protest of those who had 
worked the whole day. But the employer will have none of it: “Friend, 
I’m not swindling you,” he says. “You are getting what we agreed on. 
Must I be mean to these unfortunates because you are envious?” 

By the eleventh hour laborers Jesus undoubtedly meant the publicans 
and sinners who were answering his call to God’s Kingdom. Equally 
certain is it that the protesters were the Scribes and Pharisees who 
imagined that their special merits entitled them to special rewards from 
God. And the parable exposes their protest as a selfish concern for 
their own deserts. The rewards of the Kingdom, it says, are not to be 
measured by man’s deserts but by God’s grace. “God,” says Jesus to 
them, “is like this kind employer. His goodness gives according to our 
needs and not according to our deserts. Even to undeserving sinners 
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he grants a place in his Kingdom. And because God is like this, I act 
as I do.” 

This parable will always offend those who want to apply to it the rules 
of strict justice or of sound economics. To such people the only reply is, 
as T. W. Manson says,® that “it is fortunate for most of us that God 
does not deal with us on the basis of strict justice and sound economics. 
In the last resort the rewards of such poor service as men can give to 
the Kingdom are not an exact quid pro quo. They are an expression of 
God’s love towards his servants; and God’s love cannot be portioned 
out in quantities nicely adjusted to the merits of individuals. There is such 
a thing as a twelfth part of a denar. It was called a pondion. But there 
is no such thing as a twelfth part of the love of God.” Grace has been 
defined as “the love of God, spontaneous, beautiful, unearned, at work 
in Jesus Christ for the salvation of men.” This is the theology of the 
parable—and of the gospel. 


Perhaps this parable was Jesus’ answer to the complaint that he 
opened God’s Kingdom to publicans and prostitutes, which is the theme 
of The Two Sons. Once again, we have a rebuke of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. “They say and do not,” was Jesus’ verdict on them (Matt. 
23:3), whereas he found that so-called reprobates like tax-gatherers 
and harlots, who made no pious claims, had a way of closing with God’s 
call when it came to them. Jesus’ parable convicts the Scribes and 
Pharisees out of their own mouth. The tale is about two sons whom their 
father sent to work in his vineyard, and it needs no great penetration 
to see that the first son represents the publicans and harlots, the second 
the Scribes and Pharisees: 


What do you think? A man had two sons, and he went to the first and said, 
‘Son, go and work in the vineyard today.’ And he answered, ‘I will not’; but 
afterward he repented and went. And he went to the second and said the same; 
and he answered ‘I go, sir’; but did not go. Which of the two did the will of 
his father? They said, “The first.’ Jesus said to them, “Truly, I say to you, the 
tax collectors and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before you’ (Matt. 
21:28-31). 


Invited to pass judgment on a simple story, the Scribes and Pharisees 
find, as King David, that “the story pops up and leaves them flat.” For 
before they quite know what they are saying, they are admitting that 





8. The Sayings of Jesus (London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1949), p. 220. 
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penitent publicans and prostitutes are nearer to God’s grace than pro- 
fessing churchmen who ignore his call. 

Alongside The Two Sons we may set the parable of The Two Debtors, 
which has much in common with it (the number two, Pharisees, and 
prostitutes). It comes to us embedded in the tale of the sinful woman 
—no doubt a woman of the streets—who anointed Jesus’ feet in the 
house of Simon the Pharisee (Luke 7: 36-50). Her quite extraordinary 
display of gratitude’ compels us to assume that Jesus had previously 
assured her of God’s forgiveness as only he could. But Simon can only 
see in her a “bad woman.” So Jesus tells him a story: 

A certain creditor had two debtors; one owed five hundred denarii, and the 
other fifty. When they could not pay, he forgave them both. Now which of them 
will love him more? Simon answered, “The one, I suppose, to whom he forgave 
more.’ And he said to him, “You have judged rightly’ (Luke 7: 41-43). 


What Jesus is saying is something like this: “Isn’t it the person who 
has had the greater debts remitted who shows the greater gratitude?” 
(literally, “will love more”). Simon is forced to agree. Then Jesus 
says, “I tell you, Simon, God must have remitted very great spiritual 
debts for her, since she shows so much gratitude.” 

If The Two Sons says to the Scribes and Pharisees, “The taxgatherers 
and harlots are going into the Kingdom before you,” The ‘Two Debtors 
says to an individual Pharisee, “This ‘bad woman’ is nearer to God 
than you are.” 

We may now take two parables from Luke 14, The Great Supper and 
Places at Table. 

That The Great Supper in Luke and The Marriage Feast in Matthew 
(Matt. 22:1-10) are different versions of the same parable, no reputable 
scholar nowadays denies. Just as little does any one doubt that Luke 
preserves it more faithfully.” 








9. Luke 7:38. “What an extraordinary demonstration!” we are tempted to say. “Was it 
hysterics, the weakness of a breaking wave? No, it was not hysterics, it was regeneration.” 
Denney, The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation (New York: George H. Doran Co., 1918), 
p- 14. 

10. See Jeremias, of. cit., 102. 

11. Matthew’s account has suffered in transmission. Luke’s “supper” has become a “mar- 
riage feast’ which a “king” (God) makes for his “son” (Christ). Vss. 6-7 interrupt the story 
and are clearly a reference to the destruction of Jerusalem in a.p. 70, seen as God’s act of 
vengeance on Israel for the maltreatment of his servants. In vss. 11-13 we have a separate 
parable, The Man without the Wedding Garment, which has been tacked on, presumably 
because Matthew—or his source—thought that the parable made salvation too easy for the 
sinner and therefore insisted on the need for a robe of righteousness (or repentance). Finally, 
right at the end comes an aphorism, ‘Many are called but few are chosen” which fits neither 
2-10 nor 11-13, though it may nonetheless be an authentic saying of Jesus. 
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In Luke’s Gospel the parable is introduced—and the connexion is too 
apt to be mere editor’s work—by the story of a man who one day said 
to Jesus at table, “Blessed is he who shall eat bread in the kingdom of 
God!” It was the kind of pious platitude calculated to evoke from Jesus 
a crisp rejoinder. We may imagine a few moments’ of grim silence; then 
Jesus said, “Let me tell you a story: 


A man once gave a great banquet and invited many; and at the time of the 
banquet he sent his servant to say to those who had been invited, ‘Come, for all 
is now ready.’ But they all alike began to make excuses. The first said, ‘I have 
bought a field, and I must go out and see it; I pray you, have me excused.’ And 
another said, ‘I have bought five yoke of oxen, and I go to examine them; 
I pray you, have me excused.’ And another said, ‘I have married a wife, and 
therefore I cannot come.’ So the servant came and reported this to his master. 
Then the householder in anger said to his servant, ‘Go out quickly to the streets 
and lanes of the city, and bring in the poor and maimed and blind and lame.’ 
And the servant said, ‘Sir, what you commanded has been done, and still there 
isroom.’ And the master said to his servant, ‘Go out to the highways and hedges, 
and compel people to come in, that my house may be filled. For I tell you none 
of those men who were invited shall taste my banquet’ (Luke 14: 15-24). 


It is a tale, not without allegorical features, of how guests invited to 
a great banquet excused themselves at the last moment and then found 
their places filled by people from off the streets and the highways. 


That the banquet, which stands “ready,” means the Kingdom of God 
is clear. The double invitation, an earlier general one and a later “bid- 
ding” at the actual time, accords with Oriental custom. If, as seems 
likely, the “servant” is a veiled reference to Jesus himself, we have here 
a genuine allegorical feature, and we may then think of the guests as 
signifying his own people whom the prophets had prepared for his 
coming. (In verses 21ff. the allegorical nature of the parable is indis- 
putable, since householders who order their houses to be filled at all 
costs simply don’t exist on earth! The reference here is undoubtedly to 
God.) When the original guests decline, making various “cares of this 
world” their excuses, the servant is dispatched to invite, first, men from 
the city streets and lanes and then, when there is still room, men from 
the highways and hedges. Once again, it is hard to avoid the conclusion 
that Jesus is thinking of “sinners” and Gentiles.” 





12. We are entitled to regard the mission to “the highways and the hedges” in Luke 14:23 
as a secondary feature only if we can show that Jesus never envisaged a Gentile mission. 


Cf. Mark 11:17. 
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The parable, then, is a warning against self-deception addressed to 
the professedly religious in the land, of whom his pious table companion 
was typical. “Ah, what happiness it will be, you say, to get an invitation 
to God’s banquet and accept it! But this is precisely the chance you 
have been offered, and see what you have done with your invitation! 
And if God now proposes to find places at table for sinners and Gentiles, 
you have only yourselves to blame. It is not God who has excluded you; 
you have excluded yourselves.” 

We might rename it the parable of The Contemptuous Guests; and 
its moral, which is still valid, is that if God invites men into his King- 
dom, their salvation depends on their accepting his invitation. 

When Luke included the parable about Places at Table in the same 
general context as The Great Supper, he obviously believed they had a 
common theme, as indeed they have, if our interpretation is correct. 
The first one says: “If you find yourselves outside the Kingdom of God, 
you have only yourselves to blame.” The second warns: “You are 
making a big mistake if you think you can pick the best places for your- 
selves in the Kingdom.” 


Now he told a parable to those who were invited, when he marked how they 
chose the places of honor, saying to them, 

“When you are invited by any one to a marriage feast, do not sit down ina 
place of honor, lest a more eminent man than you be invited by him; and he 
who invited you both will come and say to you, ‘Give place to this man,’ and 
then you will begin with shame to take the lowest place. But when you are 
invited, go and sit in the lowest place, so that when your host comes he may say 
to you, ‘Friend, go up higher’; then you will be honored in the presence of all 
who sit at table with you. For every one who exalts himself will be humbled, 
and he who humbles himself will be exalted (Luke 14:7-11). 


Prima facie, this reads like a picturesque way of saying, “It pays to 
be modest”; and not a new saying either, since the gist of it occurs in 
Proverbs 25:6f., and a later rabbi called Simeon ben Zakkai is credited 
with giving similar advice. Was Jesus simply repeating an old rule of 
etiquette? 

Luke however calls it a “parable,” that is, something which argues 
from human relations to divine; and the probability is that what Jesus 
did was to turn this familiar piece of etiquette into a parable of the 
Kingdom. 

It was uttered during some table talk between Jesus and the Pharisees 
when he could not help observing their inordinate fondness for the chief 
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places. On the spiritual level, this represents what we might call the 
“V.I.P.” mentality which makes a man think himself God’s favorite and, 
therefore, entitled to preferential treatment in his Kingdom. It is this 
“diotrephic’’’ temper which the parable rebukes. 


Self-honor, it says, is no honor. The only honor worthy the name is 
that given you by another. So it is in God’s Realm. God honors those 
who presume no title to his favor. In Kingdom terms: “The best places 
are in God’s gift and not in man’s choice. Better not try to make up 
God’s mind for him, or you may get an unpleasant surprise!” 

It is a spiritual axiom with Jesus that none are so far from God as the 
self-righteous. This is what he is saying in the parable of The Pharisee 
. and the Publican: 


7 Two men went up into the temple to pray, one a Pharisee and the other a tax 
. collector. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself, ‘God, I thank thee 
" that I am not like other men, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even like this tax 
collector. I fast twice a week, I give tithes of all that I get.’ But the tax collector, 
standing far off, would not even lift up his eyes to heaven, but beat his breast, 
saying, ‘God, be merciful to me a sinner!’ I tell you, this man went down to his 


ey house justified rather than the other (Luke 18: 10-144). 
a First comes the vivid picture of the two men in the Temple: the one 
he 


“standing by himself,” reminding God of his religious achievements, and 





nd even using the tax collector as “‘a dark foil for his own gleaming white- 
- ness’; the other, “standing far off,’ with his eyes on the ground, and 
say . . ° 
i so overwhelmed by his own unworthiness that all he can say is, “God, 
a ; 
ad be merciful to me a sinner!” But how startling to the Pharisees who 
heard it must have been Jesus’ verdict on the two men: “God has justi- 
fied the one, not the other.’"* “Justified” suggests Paul’s teaching about 
to justification, and this is precisely the parable’s theme. “It is the beggars 
in before God who are blessed,” said Jesus in the First Beatitude (Matt. 
ted 5:3). This is the Beatitude made into a parable.” 
of But it is in the three parables of the Lost (Luke 15), all of them replies 
to the criticism of the Scribes and Pharisees, that God’s grace to sinners 
ues . ' 
is supremely proclaimed. 
esuS 
the 13. “Diotrephes, who loveth to have the preeminence among them” (III John 9g). 
14. For the translation see Jeremias, op. cit. 112. Behind the Greek word rendered “rather 
than” lies an Aramaic min used with exclusive force. Gen. 38:28 in Hebrew and Greek is 
sees a splendid parallel. “Tamar is righteous. I am not.” 
hief 15. Luke 18:8b is a saying from another context which has the effect of making the parable 


4 general lesson in humility. 
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The parable of The Lost Sheep (possibly drawn from Q) in Matthew 
18:12-14 is made to teach God’s concern for backsliding “brethren” in 
the Christian fellowship. But who can doubt that Luke is right in 
regarding it as Jesus’ vindication, against the Pharisees, of his mission 
to sinners? 


What man of you, having a hundred sheep, if he has lost one of them, does 
not leave the ninety-nine in the wilderness, and go after the one which is lost, 
until he finds it? And when he has found it, he lays it on his shoulder, rejoicing. 
And when he comes home, he calls together his friends and his neighbors, saying 
to them, ‘Rejoice with me, for I have found my sheep which was lost.’ Even so, 
I tell you, there will be more joy in heaven over one sinner who repents than 
over ninety-nine righteous persons who need no repentance (Luke 15: 4-7). 


It is a parable of the redemptive joy of God. “I tell you,” said Jesus 
to his critics, “that in the same way God rejoices more over one sinner 
who repents than over ninety-nine respectable persons who have never 
committed any gross sin.””® 

If The Lost Coin was originally its “twin,” as seems likely, we may 
guess that it was meant to appeal to women, as the other to men: 


Or what woman having ten silver coins, if she loses one coin, does not light 
a lamp and sweep the house and seek diligently until she finds it? And when 
she has found it, she calls together her friends and neighbors, saying, “Rejoice with 
me, for I have found the coin which I had lost.’ Even so, I tell you, there is 
joy before the angels of God over one sinner who repents (Luke 15:8-10). 


The point is the same: “If a woman shows such joy over the recovery 
of a lost piece of property [was the coin a part of her head-dress and 
part of her dowry?}, how much more does God when he recovers a 
lost child! This is why I seek out sinners and welcome them.” 

The third in the series of the Lost, ‘The Prodigal Son, is, by common 
consent, the paragon of all: 


There was a man who had two sons; and the younger of them said to his 
father, ‘Father, give me the share of property that falls to me.’ And he divided 
his living between them. Not many days later, the younger son gathered all he 
had and took his journey into a far country, and there he squandered his property 
in loose living. And when he had spent everything, a great famine arose in that 
country, and he began to be in want. So he went and joined himself to one of 





16. For the translation see Jeremias, op. cit. 107. On the “newness” of the idea of “the 
seeking God’ see Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels (London: The Macmillan Co., 1922): 
Vol. II, p. 520. 
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the citizens of that country, who sent him into his fields to feed swine. And he 
would gladly have fed on the pods that the swine ate; and no one gave him any- 
thing. But when he came to himself he said, ‘How many of my father’s hired 
servants have bread enough and to spare, and I perish here with hunger! I will 
arise and go to my father, and I will say to him, “Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before you; I am no longer worthy to be called your son; treat me as 
one of your hired servants.” ’ And he arose and came to his father. But while he was 
yet at a distance, his father saw him and had compassion, and ran and embraced 
him and kissed him, And the son said to him, ‘Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before you; I am no longer worthy to be called your son.’ But the 
father said to his servants, ‘Bring quickly the best robe, and put it on him; and 
put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet; and bring the fatted calf and kill it, 
and let us eat and make merry; for this my son was dead, and is alive again; he 
was lost, and is found.’ And they began to make merry. 

Now his elder son was in the field; and as he came and drew near to the 
house, he heard music and dancing. And he called one of the servants and asked 
what this meant. And he said to him, ‘Your brother has come, and your father 
has killed the fatted calf, because he has received him safe and sound.’ But he 
was angry and refused to go in. His father came out and entreated him, but 
he answered his father, ‘Lo, these many years I have served you, and I never 
disobeyed your command; yet you never gave me a kid, that I might make merry 
with my friends. But when this son of yours came, who has devoured your living 
with harlots, you killed for him the fatted calf!’ And he said to him, ‘Son, you are 
always with me, and all that is mine is yours. It was fitting to make merry and 


be glad, for this your brother was dead, and is alive; he was lost, and is found’ 
(Luke 15: 11-32). 


How consummately the tale is told! No wonder Robert Bridges, a 
fastidious critic, pronounced it “‘an absolutely flawless piece of work.” 
Yet its artistry should not make us forget that it originated in Jesus’ 
“warfare” with the Pharisees. But if it is polemic, it is polemic at its 
finest, polemic armed with the gentleness of love. 

The story, with its deep psychological insights and its wonderful 
“anatomy of repentance,” is too lifelike to be called an allegory. Yet, 
beyond doubt, in the mind of Jesus the father stood for God, the elder 
brother for the Scribes and Pharisees, and the prodigal for publicans 
and sinners. 

It is important to realize that this is one of his two-pointed parables. 
We should therefore reject all suggestions that it might have ended at 
verse 24 (“For this my son was dead etc.”’).'’ The second half of the 





17. The unity of the parable is expressed in the opening verse: “A certain man had two 
sons.” And it is really the tale of two lost sons; for the elder brother was a prodigal too, 
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story is not an appendix which we may include or omit at will. It makes 
a point at least as important as the first half. Indeed, we may say that 
the contrast on which the whole parable hinges is that of the attitudes 
of the father and of the elder brother to the prodigal. 


Observe how masterfully Jesus works it out. First, he forces his hearers 
to pronounce a judgment on the way in which the prodigal is treated, 
first by the father, and then by his brother. He compels them to admit 
that the father’s way is as wholly right as the brother’s is wrong. But, 
once this judgment is made, equally compelling is the transfer of the 
whole issue to the spiritual sphere: “If you condemn the attitude of 
the elder brother, you must likewise condemn the attitude of Scribes and 
Pharisees to sinners. You must admit that it is only when a penitent 
sinner is treated as a son that he has any hope of becoming one.” 


In the parable, then, Jesus does two things. To begin with, he justifies 
his own mission in the teeth of his critics: “God is like the father of 
my story. This is his way with sinners, and therefore it is my way.” But, 
secondly, he rebukes the Scribes and Pharisees: “You represent the elder 
brother in my story, because your way of treating sinners is his. But it 
is the wrong way, because it is not God’s way.” A rebuke, then, but a 
rebuke instinct with love: “Son, you are always with me, and all that 
is mine is yours. It was fitting to make merry and be glad, for this your 
brother was dead, and is alive; he was lost and is found.” The rebuke 
turns into an appeal—the appeal of love for love.” 





in that he was completely out of harmony with his father’s way of life, even if, physically, 
he had never left home. 

The trouble is that when we are in the condition of the prodigal, we recognize ourselves 
readily enough; whereas when we are in the condition of the elder brother—which is equally 
sad—we are much less willing to admit the resemblance. 


18. In Agape and Eros (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1953), p. 84, Nygren acutely 
criticizes Jiilicher’s treatment of The Prodigal Son. 

According to Jiilicher, Jesus’ parables, employing simple analogies from life, compelled his 
hearers to admit as “self-evident” similar truth in the spiritual realm. This sounds fair enough 
until Jiilicher cites The Prodigal Son as a good example. The hearer, says Jiilicher, has to 
own that “it actually happens so in the world,” and since an earthly father would so act, 
so does the Heavenly Father. 

But this, says Nygren, is to misunderstand the parable. On Jiilicher’s view, the parable is 
not self-evident, and as a proof from human life it is quite unconvincing. Why? Because an 
opponent, on appeal being made to human life, could easily have described another father who, 
knowing the value of a wastrel’s fine professions, ordered the returning prodigal first to make 
good his penitence by honest work. The son did so, and, his probation over, thanked his father 
for the severity that led to his amendment. Now, the opponent of Jesus might well claim that 
this is how “it actually happens in life” and go on to claim that the Heavenly Father acts 
likewise. In short, the love of the Father in this parable is the love not of an ordinary but of 
an extraordinary father. It is sheer grace for the undeserving that Jesus describes. It is the 
God who freely forgives the man who has no claim on his forgiveness. 

We can supply Bishop Nygren with an even better illustration of his point. The story is told 
of a certain prodigal son who, on turning up in “the far country” of another parish, was advised 
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Of course the parable does not give us a complete exposition of God’s 
nature. No parable does. Therefore we have no right to fault it because 
it makes no reference to the atoning death of Christ whereby sinners 
are reconciled to God. All that Jesus does in the parable—and how 
much it is—is to state the fundamental principle of God’s dealing with 
sinners, and thereby justifies his own loving concern for them. What we 
are entitled to learn from the parable is that God loves the sinner before 
he repents, and that, when he does repent, God forgives him and restores 
him to his great family. Over the whole parable, as subtitle, might be 
inscribed Paul’s words, “God who justifies the ungodly.” This was the 
heart of Paul’s theology, but it was the Lord’s before it was Paul’s. 





ty the minister there to go home and “his father would kill the fatted calf for him.” The 
prodigal obeyed; and, months after, meeting the same minister again, was asked, hopefully: 
“Well, and did he kill the fatted calf for you?” “No,” came the rueful reply, “but he nearly 
tilled the prodigal son!” 

Who will deny that it has often happened so in real life? 
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Old Testament Literature, 1958-1959 


by Conno.iy C, GAMBLE, Jr. 


Tuts bibliographical survey reviews the books published during the latter part 
of 1958 and the first ten months of 1959. The arrangement into eight categories 
is admittedly arbitrary, but has been adopted for purposes of convenience to those 
readers who wish to evaluate the year’s publications in the field of Old Testament 
study. 

1. REFERENCE Works AND PeriopicaLts. The second volume of the third 
edition of Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, covering the letters D-G, 
has appeared. Volume 5 of the Jnternationale Zeitschriftenschau fiir Bibelwissen- 
schaft und Grenzgebiete, indexing biblical studies found in books, periodical 
articles, theses, etc., published during 1956-57, provides additional guidance in 
a most useful tool. The Index to Religious Periodical Literature for 1957 indexed 
44 periodicals, and the 1958 issue indexed 47 periodicals, most of which are 
Protestant, but with selected Roman Catholic and Jewish titles. Periodicals pub- 
lished in ten countries (Canada, France, England, Scotland, Germany, Japan, 
etc.) are represented in this index. A permanent cumulative volume for 1957-59 
has been announced for publication in the Spring of 1960. 

Johannes B. Bauer has edited a sizable Bibeltheologisches Wérterbuch in which 
156 biblical words are treated in 107 articles. An extensive index sponsored by 
an international group of patristic scholars is Bibliographia Patristica; Interna- 
tionale Patristische Bibliographie. Volume I covers the publications of 1956, 
arranged by subject with cross reference and author index. This first volume has 
1067 entries plus 82 reviews. Forty-seven entries point to patristic exegesis of the 
Old and New Testaments, 

2. THE BisLteE AND THE ANCIENT Wor p. The cultural context of ancient 
Israel is important to students of the Old Testament, and the works appearing 
on that subject must be noted even though their direct relation to biblical ma- 
terials may be slight. Joseph W. Swain and W. H. Armstrong have written 
The Peoples of the Ancient World, a comprehensive nontechnical survey of civill- 
zation from the dawn of history to the fall of Rome, in which four chapters treat 
the early Hebrews, the Hebrew monarchy, the legacy of the Hebrews, and the 
Hebrews in Greek and Roman times. The Ancient Near East, an Anthology of 
Texts and Pictures, edited by J. B. Pritchard, contains selections from the editor's 
more extensive and costly volumes, Ancient Near Eastern Texts Relating to the 
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Old Testament and The Ancient Near East in Pictures Relating to the Old Testa- 
ment. From a study of archaeological and documentary sources E. O. James 
contributed Myth and Ritual in the Ancient Near East, a survey of the seasonal 
cult drama, the sacral kingship, the mother-goddess, creation, and eschatological 
mythologies. Victor Tcherikover describes the contacts between Hellenism and 
the ancient Asian civilizations, with their impact upon the Jews, in Hellenistic 
Civilization and the Fews. 

Among the archaeological works of the years has been a full revision of Ira 
M. Price’s earlier book, now edited by Ovid R. Sellers and E. Leslie Carson and 
entitled Monuments and the Old Testament. It is a readable, well-illustrated, 
authoritative, and comprehensive work. Donald J. Wiseman, a British Museum 
curator, has selected more than one hundred illustrations, some never before 
published, intended to give the nonspecialist an accurate picture of biblical times, 
in Illustrations from Biblical Archaeology. J. B. Pritchard in Archaeology and 
the Old Testament reviews a century of archaeological work to assess its impact 
on our knowledge of the Bible. This handsome volume is well written in non- 
technical language, with excellent illustrations and copious quotations from ancient 
documents. The Antiquities of Jordan are described by G. Lankester Harding, 
long-time director of the Department of Antiquities in Jordan, who recounts the 
history and tells of the buildings of all the major sites in that country. The accounts 
of Jericho and Qumran are especially interesting to biblical students. Digging in 
the Holy Land, by Paul Ilton (American title: The Bible was my Treasure Map), 
is the personal story of a free-lance archaeologist who worked in excavating relics 
from almost every major biblical period. J. E. Holley and Carolyn F. Holley 
offer A Pictorial Profile of the Holy Land, a book of photographs of Palestine 
with brief explanatory paragraphs and Scripture quotations, 

William Barclay has surveyed Educational Ideals in the Ancient World. Of 
interest to biblical students are his first chapter, in which he examines the ex- 
dlusively religious education of the Jews, and the final two chapters, where he 
analyzes the impact of Christianity on the education of the ancient world. Tension 
was most clearly seen between Christian scholars saturated in the ancient learning 
and Christian anti-intellectualism fostered by beliefs in an immediate second 
coming of Christ. 

3. Text, Lincuistics, AND VERSIONS. In the Hebrew Union College Annual 
for 1958, Julian Morgenstern studies “The Message of Deutero-Isaiah and its 
Sequential Unfolding,” concluding that the seven recorded addresses in Isaiah 
40-48 appear in reverse chronological order except for the elegy in Chapter 47. 
In the same volume Mary P. Gray, after a linguistic and archaeological study 
of “The Habiru-Hebrew Problem in the Light of the Source Material Available 
at Present,’ concludes that the Habiru-Hebrews were present everywhere in the 
Near East in the second millennium B.C., so that the question as to when the 
Hebrews entered Palestine must be rephrased and reoriented. David W. Gooding 
offered The Account of the Tabernacle: Translation and Textual Problems of 
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the Greek Exodus, a detailed and technical study of the Septuagint account of 
the tabernacle, which differs markedly from the Hebrew text. G. T. Manley 
studies the date of Deuteronomy in The Book of the Law, concluding on the basis 
of internal evidence that the book was spoken by Moses, subsequently recorded, 
and delivered to the priests. In Darius the Mede John Clement Whitcomb on 
the basis of cuneiform and other evidence identifies Darius with Gubaru, governor 
of Babylon under Cyrus. 

The first volume of The Bible in Aramaic, edited by Alexander Sperber, has 
The Pentateuch according to Targum Onkelos; it contains the text with critical 
apparatus, 


A new translation of the Bible is the Berkeley Version in Modern English. The 
New Testament was translated by Gerrit Verkuyl, and the Old Testament trans- 
lation is the work of some twenty Hebraic scholars. Dating is used throughout 
with no claim of “inspiration.” The creation of man is dated either 13,673 B.c. 
or 4,205 B.C., according to whether the lengths of periods from Adam’s creation 
to Terah’s birth relate to ruling houses or to individual persons. Brief footnotes 
appear on each page. 

No less than four accounts of Bible versions have appeared, of which the most 
extensive is The Bible in the Making, by Geddes MacGregor, which deals with 
the composition, transmission, preservation, and translation of the Bible, devoting 
major space to the English versions, including a New Testament translation from 
a panel headed by C. H. Dodd, scheduled for 1961 publication, and a draft of 
the Revised Translation of the Jewish Publication Society of America. The 
Learned Men, by G. S. Paine, is a fascinating account of the fifty-odd men of 
different Christian persuasions and literary talents who engaged in the translation 
of the Authorized (King James) Version of the Bible, seen as individuals and 
as a group of translators. E. H. Robertson offers a brief survey of the English 
translations from 1611 to the 1961 translation to appear with the authority of 
British churches, in New Translations of the Bible, in which he has helpful critiques 
of such English versions as Moffatt, Smith-Goodspeed, Phillips, Rieu, Revised 
Standard Version, and Ronald Knox. Paul W. H. Frederick contributed a brief 
study, John Wyclif and the First English Bible, emphasizing Wyclif’s influence 
upon doctrinal theology. 

4. History AND INnTRopucTION, The outstanding work on Old Testament 
history is A History of Israel, by John Bright, a full-scale treatment with extensive 
sections of maps, chronological charts, subject and Scripture indexes, and biblio- 
graphy of works in English. The biblical account of Israel’s history is assessed 
as to its accuracy and related to the contextual setting. The theological history 
is traced from the Abrahamic Covenant to the universality of Second Isaiah, to 
give a fresh and moving understanding of the Hebrew religious development. 
This highly competent work is sure to be accepted as the standard treatment in 
English for years to come. 
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The Chosen People, by Osborne Booth, is a readable account of Old Testament 
history, useful as a college textbook, introducing both the events of Israel’s life 
and the faith of Israel. Cyrus H. Gordon has issued a revised edition of his 
Introduction to Old Testament Times under the new title, The World of the 
Old Testament. William S. LaSor in Great Personalities of the Old Testament 
offers eighteen studies of fifteen dominant persons from the Old Testament, based 
upon historico-critical research, presented in popular form, and intended to re- 
create the life situation in which God revealed himself to men. Westminster 
Introductions to the Books of the Bible reprints in a separate volume without 
the biblical text the articles and introductions to each biblical book as contained 
originally in the Westminster Study Edition of the Holy Bible. Will Sessions 
studies some fifty biblical characters in The Greater Men and Women of the 
Bible. 

The field of Old Testament introductions now offers several authoritative works 
in English. In A Light to the Nations Norman K. Gottwald interweaves Old 
Testament literature, history, and theology in a well-organized survey text, draw- 
ing frequently and lucidly on archaeological findings. George W. Anderson has 
contributed A Critical Introduction to the Old Testament, supplanting a 1912 
volume by G. B. Gray. Anderson gives a brief history of the Old Testament 
canon as a whole and a detailed examination of each book or group of books, 
including literary forms and history. A discussion of the place of the Old Testa- 
ment in the Christian revelation completes the work, which is a comprehensive 
and modern presentation of the facts. A Journey Through the Old Testament, 
by M. A. Beek, describes and comments on incidents and personalities selected 
from the Old Testament. The book is a translation from the Dutch, enlarging a 
series of broadcast talks intended to awaken interest in the Bible as an exciting 
book. The Beginnings of the Christian Religion, by Meredith F. Eller, is a college 
level textbook, beginning with the origin of religion and moving through the 
Semitic background to survey the Old and New Testaments. 

In the first volume of the Layman’s Bible Commentary, Introduction to the 
Bible, five general articles appear. Balmer H. Kelly surveys “The History of the 
People of God,” Kenneth J. Foreman answers the question, ““What is the Bible?”, 
Arnold B. Rhodes sets forth “The Message of the Bible,” Bruce M. Metzger 
traces “How We Got the Bible,” and Donald G. Miller suggests “How to Study 
the Bible.” 

Ralph D. Heim wrote Youth’s Companion to the Bible, in which he suggests 
passages with captions and occasional descriptive comments to enable young 
people to understand and appropriate the moral and religious message of Scrip- 
ture. Otto Weber’s Ground Plan of the Bible was designed to make clear the 
central meaning of the Bible. His work is a companion to study of selected pas- 
sages of the Bible in order to give the reader a grasp of the Bible itself. The Book 
God Made, by J. Carter Swaim, briefly and simply sets forth the literary structure, 
purpose, history of transmission into English, and message of the Bible, along with 
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suggestions for reading it. H. H. Rowley in the Peake Memorial Lecture, The 
Changing Pattern of Old Testament Studies, surveys succinctly notable trends in 
historical and theological studies of the Old Testament. 

You Shall Be My People, by Edwin M. Good, is the first of nine brief volumes 
scheduled to appear in a new series, Westminster Guides to the Bible, intended 
to guide serious study by nonspecialists. The Pentateuch is viewed as the inter- 
pretation arising from a community of faith and forming the basis of the Old 
Testament religion. The patriarchal narratives are regarded as the collective 
memory of the community, symbolizing the spiritual truth of God’s mighty activity 
in his dealings with Israel. Glenn McRae has written The Story the Old Testa- 
ment Tells as a leadership training textbook. Three textbooks for serious college 
students have been prepared as a series by A. W. Heathcote: The Old Testament 
—v. 1, Israel to the Time of Solomon; v. 2, From the Death of Solomon to the 
Captivity of Judah; v. 3, From the Exile to New Testament Times. 

5. COMMENTARIES AND Monocrapus. A single volume selection from John 
Calvin’s extensive biblical studies has appeared in the Library of Christian Classics, 
entitled Calvin: Commentaries, newly translated and edited by Joseph Harou- 
tunian. Selections were chosen as specimens of his interpretation, to show his 
concern with literary and historical criticism, his view of Scripture as both the 
Word of God and a human document, and his constant preoccupation with the 
upbuilding of the church. The Great Texts of the Bible, a twenty-volume set edited 
by James Hastings, began to appear in a reprint. 

The Book of Genesis has received attention this year. Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s 
1932-33 lectures in Berlin have been published as Creation and Fall, a Theological 
Interpretation of Genesis 1-3. Bonhoeffer accepts the Bible as the book of the 
church, referring from the text (which must be ascertained by philological and 
historical research) to Christ. Insisting that the Scriptures must be read and pro- 
claimed wholly from the viewpoint of the end, he shares his reflections upon each 
verse in Genesis 1-3. Luther’s Commentary on Genesis—his favorite exegetical 
work—appeared in a two volume skillful abridgement and translation by j. T. 
Mueller. Charles T. Fritsch treats The Book of Genesis in the new Layman’s 
Bible Commentary, devoting ten pages to introduction, two pages to an outline 
identifying documentary sources, and the remainder to commentary on “‘Primeval 
History” (Chaps. 1-11) and “Patriarchal History” (Chaps. 12-50). Let There 
Be Light is a guide to the inductive study of Genesis, intended for use by laymen 

in individual and small group study, prepared by J. Sherrard Rice. The Book of 
Genesis, a Study Manual, by Charles F. Pfeiffer, is an expanded outline with 
interpretive comments. In Sermons on Genesis Harold A. Bosley publishes twenty 
“teaching sermons,” some of which are expository in part. 

Theodor Reik writes of Mystery on the Mountain; the Drama of the Sinai 
Revelation, in which the noted Freudian psychoanalyzes the experience of the 
Israelites at Sinai. Moses and the Vocation of the fewish People, by Andre Neher, 
is a sane and positive evaluation of Moses both as a man and as the center of a 
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tradition. From Slavery to Freedom is the third (and posthumous) volume of 
The Book of Human Destiny, by Solomon Goldman, covering the Exodus from 
Egypt. Sixteen articles on figures in the Book of Judges appear in Biblische 
Studien; die Epoche der Richter, by Eugen Taubler. Victorious Christian Service, 
by Alan Redpath, contains sermons based on Nehemiah with little apparent 
appreciation of the differences between the Old Testament and the New, and 
with more homily than biblical exposition. The message of the Book of Job is 
viewed in From Tragedy to Triumph, by Henry L. Ellison. To the series, A 
Jewish Commentary for Bible Readers, Solomon B. Freehof contributed The 
Book of fob; a Commentary, a work intended for laymen. 

New works on the Psalms include The Psalms as Christian Praise, by R. B. Y. 
Scott, a popular introduction to the Psalms, interpreting their meaning and show- 
ing how they came down to the Christian church from ancient Israel. George 
Sinclair Gunn’s Cunningham lectures on God in the Psalms find that the Psalms 
identify the God of nature and the God who works actively and decisively in 
the affairs of men and nations. God our Shepherd: A Study of the Twenty-third 
Psalm, by Philip Loyd, reprints a 1935 study published in India, containing eight 
meditations upon themes found in the Shepherd Psalm. Helmut Lamparter offers 
a new translation and interpretation of Psalms 1-72 in Das Buch der Psalmen I, 
in the series Die Botschaft des Alten Testaments. C. S, Lewis published Reflec- 
tions on the Psalms, dealing with various themes of the Psalms, such as judgment, 
death, cursings, connivance, and praise. G. Avery Lee in Preaching from Ec- 
clesiastes has fifteen sermons on contemporary themes suggested by (but not 
expositions of) Ecclesiastes. 

The prophets have been treated in works of varying levels. S. Clive Thexton’s 
volume in Epworth Preacher's Commentaries deals with Isaiah 40-66, intended 
for the expositor who lacks knowledge of the biblical languages, explaining the 
original meaning and indicating the relevance of the passages to human need 
in the present situation. Fire in My Bones, by Fred M. Wood, is an expository 
and homiletic treatment of the life and teaching of Jeremiah, cast in a chrono- 
logical framework provided by the author. In the Layman’s Bible Commentary 
series Jacob M. Myers writes on Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, fonah, giving a 
brief introduction, outline, and commentary on successive passages of each of 
these prophets. John Marsh prepared Amos and Micah for the Torch Bible Com- 
mentaries, popular studies for the general reader. Jerome’s Commentary on Daniel 
appears in the first English translation of the full-length study hailed by a reviewer 
a a commentary of surpassing worth and the most important single work pro- 
duced by the Church Fathers on any of the prophetic writings in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Prophets of Israel, by C. Ross Milley, is an over-simplified account of 
the development of the religion of Israel from its misty beginnings to the “pure 
monotheism of the Deutero-Isaiah...not by decisive revolutionary steps but 
rather by a gradual ascent.” Fred Kenworthy in Ancient Prophecy and Modern 
Crisis weighs the relevance of Old Testament prophecy today in a Unitarian 
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interpretation of the canonical prophets, emphasizing five principles common to 
their outlook. The Book of Nahum, a Commentary, by Walter A. Maier, shares 
the fruit of a decade of exegetical study by a very conservative interpreter. 

6. O_p TEsTAMENT TueEo.ocy. G. A. F. Knight contributed A Christian 
Theology of the Old Testament, setting forth as the central theme of the Old 
Testament the revelation of the redemptive activity of God in and through the 
Son, Israel. Knight insists that an Old Testament theology must arise from the 
combined thinking of the church, not merely from disciplined studies of scholars 
who may not necessarily be committed to Christian obedience. A volume in the 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism, The Religion of Israel, by 
Albert Gelin, views Israel as the people of the covenant, the code, and the cult 
of prayer. A convinced Christian Jew writes of the biblical doctrine of election 
as the thread which unites church and synagogue; Jakob Jocz in A Theology of 
Election; Israel and the Church. The Witnessing Community; the Biblical Record 
of God's Purpose, by Suzanne de Dietrich, is a discerning presentation of biblical 
theology: God’s purpose as found in Scripture is his design to make the church 
a witnessing community, neither conforming to the world nor withdrawing 
into isolation from the world. Edward J. Young in The Study of Old Testament 
Theology Today relates Old Testament theology and history, and treats the nature, 
content, and influence of the former. 

The Christian interpretation of the Old Testament is a theme of continuing 
concern. Sigmund Mowinckel’s 1938 study on this subject, published in Nor- 
wegian, has been translated as The Old Testament as the Word of God, with 
some newer English works noted. It seeks to relate the Old Testament history 
to God’s special self-revelation, and to explore the meaning of this concrete reve- 
lation in human history. H. J. Kraus views The People of God in the Old Testa- 
ment, offering a brief popular study of the principal themes of the Old Testament 
message, with constant reference to the historical context of the message in the 
life of Israel, as the altogether essential basis for life of the “new people of God” 
—the church of the New Covenant. In His Service: the Servant Lord and his 
Servant People, by Lewis S. Mudge, is an exploration of the 1959 World Presby- 
terian Alliance theme by an American Theological Secretary, in which the biblical 
figure of the servant is related to theology, the individual, the church, and the 
state, 

Specific studies of particular words and problems have appeared. Daniel Lys 
offers a study of the Old Testament usage of nephesh, seen in the context of the 
religions of Israel’s neighbors, and emphasizing its distinctive meaning in Hebrew 
thought—Nephesh: Histoire de lAme dans la Revelation d’Israel au Sein des 
Religions Proche-Orientales. Bible Key Words, Vol. II, presents four biblical 
word studies in English from Kittel’s great German New Testament word book. 
In this volume are definitive studies of Lord (W. Foerster and G. Quell) ; Gnosis 
(Rudolf Bultmann); Basileia (K. L. Schmidt and others); and A postleship 
(K. H. Rengstorf). Each study examines classical Greek usage, Old Testament 
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roots, and later Jewish occurrences, for light on the New Testament meaning of 
these seminal concepts. Alan M. Stibbs in God’s Church published a study in the 
biblical doctrine of the people of God, inaugurating a series edited by Leon Morris, 
Great Doctrines of the Bible, intended to provide a simple yet comprehensive 
introduction to biblical theology. Worship in Ancient Israel, by A. S. Herbert, 
holds that the basis of Israel’s worship was the knowledge of the Holy God as 
the Sovereign Lord of heaven and earth. The impermanent and inadequate 
character of Hebrew worship is fulfilled in Jesus Christ. Charles Ryder Smith’s 
series of studies in Bible doctrines now includes The Bible Doctrine of the Here- 
after, which treats the future of individuals and the race, the rule of God, death, 
the Parousia, etc. 

The problem of biblical authority has received notable attention. Raymond 
Abba analyzed The Nature and Authority of the Bible. Biblical authority is 
determined by the nature of the Bible itself: it is the record and the vehicle of 
a divine purpose worked out in history, climaxed and fulfilled in Jesus Christ. 
For the Christian, authority is a cord of three strands—the Bible, the church, and 
the inner light. None is inerrant, and each requires the augmentation of the other 
two. Biblical authority has to be experienced to be known: it cannot be fully 
demonstrated by laws of logic or mathematical proof. Revelation and the Bible 
edited by Carl F. H. Henry is a symposium from 24 European and American 
writers, who refuse the older liberal views and “the neo-orthodox evasion of 
scriptural inspiration.” The editor affirms that these scholars have moved away 
from reactionary positions and are zealous to set forth the authority of the Word 
of God as found in the Spirit’s testimony to the Lord Jesus Christ. Robert Preus’ 
study of twenty Lutheran scholastic theologians of the seventeenth century on such 
matters as inspiration, inerrancy, authority, and efficacy, published in 1955, now 
has appeared in a second edition: Inspiration of Scripture. I Believe in the Bible, 
by Joseph R. Sizoo, is a contribution to the series entitled Know Your Faith. 
John R. Lavik offers a brief dogmatic presentation of the Lutheran viewpoint 
regarding the Bible as the inspired, infallible, and self-authenticating word of God; 
the work is The Bible is the Word of God. George D. Younger examines the 
biblical teaching to discover whether or not it contains a mandate for social action, 
and concludes The Bible Calls for Action. C. H. Dodd’s notable study, The 
Authority of the Bible, first published in 1929, has been reprinted as a Harper 
paperback, 

Sex and Love in the Bible, by W. G. Cole, considers three major biblical con- 
cepts—eros, philia, and agape. Sex and Family in the Bible and the Middle East, 
by Raphael Patai, is an anthropologist’s analysis, dealing with such matters as 
romantic love, preparation for marriage, the place of woman in society, and the 
family as a unit. Biblical references are indexed; but the study is primarily a 
commentary on family life. Studies of the relevant biblical material dealing with 
race relations are Segregation and the Bible, by Everett Tilson; and The Bible 
and Race, by T. B. Maston. 
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7. PRINCIPLES OF INTERPRETATION. Unusual concern with the theory of inter- 
pretation has marked biblical literature this year. J. C. K. von Hofmann’s classic 
work, Interpreting the Bible, appeared in English for the first time. He insists 
that the uniqueness of Scripture as a literary and theological unity must be given 
first consideration; that is, one must view Scripture as a whole, and only then 
attempt to discover the meaning of its parts. Such problems as crass literalism, 
inspiration, unity and diversity, purpose, error, etc., fall into proper perspective 
around the Heilsgeschichte core of the biblical message. R. P. C. Hanson in 
Allegory and Event makes a study of the sources and significance of Origen’s 
interpretation of Scripture, treating Origen as an exegete and as an allegorist, 
concluding that the chief restraining influence upon his intepretation of Scripture 
was the church’s rule of faith (its summary, interpretation, and preaching of the 
Bible), which he did not regard as infallible but treated with great respect. Edwin 
C, Blackman’s Biblical Interpretation deals briefly with the meaning of revelation 
and the question of authority, and devotes major attention to the history of exe- 
gesis: rabbinic, patristic, medieval, the Reformation and after. Christ is the center 
and the controlling principle of the Bible, but historical and literary criticism is 
still necessary. Robert M. Grant in The Letter and the Spirit studies Origen’s 
method of biblical interpretation in relation to the history of Greek allegorical 
exegesis and the related problem of the meaning of poetic and prophetic inspira- 
tion. Grant finds a direct line of continuity between Greek and Christian exegesis. 
Fred J. Denbeaux sets forth some principles for Understanding the Bible. The 
basis upon which we must understand the Scripture is the covenant-bond, which 
began with Israel’s utter dependence on Yahweh for deliverance from Egypt and 
issued in a task. The two centers of the Bible are the creation and the covenant- 
community, and the renewal of the covenant-community. Jean Steinmann in 
Biblical Criticism reviews the history of criticism from Origen to the present, from 
the Roman Catholic viewpoint, then surveys the current state of criticism of 
the major sections of Scripture. Microfilmed doctoral dissertations in this field 
include The Rise of Higher Criticism in England, 1800-1870, by J. R. Thrane; 
and The Word of God and the Church of Christ: the Ecumenical Implications 
of Biblical Hermeneutics, by W. H. Wuellner. Julian Price Love’s How to Read 
the Bible, first published in 1940, appeared in a revised edition, reduced in length 
and completely revised in the bibliography. C. K. Barrett evaluated the inter- 
pretive work of Bishop Westcott in a brief study, Westcott as Commentator. 
Robert E. Koenig prepared a leadership training textbook dealing with ways to 
use the Scriptures, suggesting theological, literary, and historical approaches to 
the Bible, in a work entitled The Use of the Bible With Adults. 

8. INTERTESTAMENTAL PERIOD AND ApocryPHA. The Dead Sea Scrolls are 
the major point of interest in this field, but several other subjects received atten- 
tion. Charles F. Pfeiffer wrote Between the Testaments, a rapid survey of the 
Persian and Hellenistic periods in Palestinian history. J. A. Thompson continues 
his popular treatments of archaeology in Archaeology and the Pre-Christian 
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Centuries, a work which moves from the post-exilic period to the days of Herod 
the Great, and devotes a chapter to the Qumran Community and the Scrolls. 
New reprints include Edgar J. Goodspeed’s The Apocrypha: an American Trans- 
lation, now in the Modern Library series; and Hermann L. Strack’s Introduction 
to the Talmud and Midrash, a paperback reprint of his 1931 English translation 
from his fifth German edition of 1920. 

Among the new works on the Dead Sea Scrolls may be noted a new periodical, 
Revue de Qumran, a quarterly which began in July 1958. Various aspects of the 
scrolls and community are treated in articles, reviews, and a lengthy bibliography 
listing articles published in periodicals, including newspapers and weeklies, Fest- 
schriften, etc. W. S. LaSor published an extensive Bibliography of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, 1948-57, listing the entries in a subject arrangement with cross references. 
Popular studies in this area include A Guide to the Scrolls, by three Nottingham 
professors—A. R, C. Leaney, R. P. C. Hanson, and J. Posen, who note both the 
common elements shared by the Qumran sect and the Christian church (both 
were eschatological communities and their literatures show an expectation of 
imminent vindication in a corrupted world) and the differences between the 
groups (the Christian church believed that the process of vindication had already 
begun and its members were committed to proclaim this fact). Jozef T. Milik 
revised and expanded his French edition of 1957, now translated as Ten Years of 
Discovery in the Wilderness of Judea, intended as a popular account of this 
decade’s work and its significance, written by a scholar intimately associated with 
the discoveries. Jean Danielou considers The Dead Sea Scrolls and Primitive 
Christianity, briefly viewing the relations between the religious group known 
through the Scrolls and the origins of Christianity, emphasizing that the Messian- 
ism of Jesus, his doctrine and his works, are in complete contrast with the Essene 
doctrine and the life of the Teacher of Righteousness. 

More specialized studies of aspects of the scrolls include The Historical Back- 
ground of the Dead Sea Scrolls, by Cecil Roth, who identifies the Teacher of 
Righteousness as a Zealot leader, insists thatthe Qumran sect were Zealots, and 
asks for a new account of the Zealots’ role, activity, outlook, and history. Kurt 
Schubert, a Viennese university professor, summarizes his research of almost a 
decade in The Dead Sea Community, its Origin and Teachings. His chief interest 
is to clarify the teachings of the Qumran community and their relationship to the 
New Testament and to Pharisaic-Talmudic-Rabbinic Judaism. The Dead Sea 
Community is a group paradigmatic of the Messianic movement of the Judaism of 
that time; but the number of such groups is not known. Despite reservations, the 
texts constitute the best source thus far for the religious and historical understanding 
of the milieu of the New Testament. Theodore Heline in The Dead Sea Scrolls 
offers a Rosicrucian interpretation of the contents and meaning of some of the | 
scrolls, regarded as the product of the Essenes. F. F. Bruce analyzes Biblical 
Exegesis in the Qumran Texts. Qumran looked for the emergence of a great 
prophet, a great priest, and a great king at the end-time, as three distinct per- 
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sonages. The early Christians, agreeing that the Old Testament points to such 
figures, looked to their Lord as the one in whom all three figures were realized 
and transcended. Malachi Martin of the Society of Jesus made a careful study 
of the internal evidence (handwriting, scribal methods, traditions, and revision 
of the scrolls) of the various Qumran documents, and postulated that the docu- 
ments were transcribed or compiled in geographically separate and scribally dif- 
ferent places—The Scribal Character of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The publications of the year range broadly from the highly technical studies 
of the specialists to some ephemeral popular interpretations. Perhaps the most 
discernible trend revealed in an analysis of the year’s productivity is an increasing 
concern to interpret faithfully yet as simply as possible the assured results of 
scholarly biblical study as guides for the use of laymen. The lack of a consensus 
of scholarly judgment on many points may require deferred judgments on those 
issues, or a variety of popular treatments to reflect these varied viewpoints. 
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ADVANCE, BUT NOT ARRIVAL 


A Christian Theology of the Old Testament, by Grorcr A. F. Knicut, John 
Knox Press, Richmond, 1959. 383 pp. $5.00. 


Tue discipline of Old Testament theology has undergone tremendous changes 
in the last hundred years. One thinks of the classic attempts of Oehler and Schultz 
to come to grips with the literary-critical movement of the 19th century. Eichrodt’s 
monumental work in the early thirties was an effort to recover the genuine bib- 
lical categories from the encroachment of the school of comparative religion. 
More recently, von Rad has offered a fresh interpretation of Old Testament 
theology by tracing the kerygmatic witness to Yahweh’s dealing with Israel which 
is reflected in the history of her traditions. In spite of this divergence, all of these 
theologies have in common the central purpose of describing Israel’s faith. No 
real attempt has been made to relate theologically the Old Testament faith to the 
New Testament witness. 

In the light of this tradition Professor Knight’s proposal to write a Christian 
theology of the Old Testament is highly significant. He expresses his goal at the 
outset. This theology is “not a study of the religious ideas of ancient Israel... but 
is written with the deliberate presupposition ... that the Old Testament is noth- 
ing less than Christian Scripture” (p. 7). The theme of the Old Testament is God’s 
redemptive activity in and through Israel. A Christian theology of the Old Testa- 
ment is possible because God deals with “the first Israel’ in the same way that 
he deals with Christ, “the second Israel,” and finally with the church, “the third 
Israel” (p. 214). By this he does not mean the traditional pattern of prophecy 
and fulfillment, which he calls “horizontal” revelation. Rather, “vertical” reve- 
lation is the parallel movement of God in the Old Testament which shows that 
he works “in the same way, towards the same ends, at all periods in the history 
of man” (p. 214). 

Knight organizes his theology with a four part division. Part I, entitled “God,” 
deals with the self-revelation of the divine nature which is mediated through 
the symbols of Israel’s thought patterns, such as the image of God, the family 
of God, and the like. Part II, “God and Creation,” treats the problem of the 
primal chaos, man as sinner, and the wrath of God. The main weight of the book 
lies in Part III, “God and Israel,” and Part IV, “The Zeal of the Lord.” Ina 
most creative chapter Knight describes several of the central figures of speech by 
which Israel articulated her relation to Yahweh; the figures of the vine, Son of 
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God, Son of Man, Bride, Rock, and Servant. Finally, the author sketches Israel’s 
redemptive history under the title “The five ‘Moments’ in Israel’s Experience.” 
This includes Israel’s birth, marriage, judgment, resurrection, and final inheri- 
tance. The book concludes with an important appendix on Israel and the church. 

This brief survey of the contents should indicate the fresh and creative way 
in which Knight conceives of his subject. Even when the material is familiar, 
the reader gains the impression that a new perspective is being suggested. The 
constant reference to the Masoretic Test as well as the Septuagint reveals an 
intensive first-hand acquaintance with the subject matter. Solid, critical exegesis 


undergirds the work. The author has read widely in English, French, and German 
sources, 


This reviewer feels that this is a significant work which must be taken seri- 
ously; therefore, he suggests the following criticisms: 


1) The books could be improved with a better structure. The author an- 
nounces his purpose in the Introduction and stresses the centrality of the role 
of Israel. Yet Parts I and II appear to be quite secondary and only loosely related 
to the main concern of the book which comes in Parts III and IV. The lack of 
a real historical frame of reference tends to detach the theology from Isracl’s 
institutions and dissipate the dynamic quality of a historical faith into a timeless 
symbolism. Furthermore, many of the crucial concerns of the book as a Chris- 
tian theology are relegated to footnotes or appendices (pp. 213ff., 349ff.). Could 
not this material have been worked organically into the main argument? 


2) Certain concepts are expanded beyond their legitimate range, and fused 
with other terms which are clearly separate in the Old Testament. A good example 
of this is the author’s use of the figure of Israel as Yahweh’s bride. By combining 
Genesis 2:24 and Hosea 2:16 the writer supports the thesis that Yahweh, as the 
true husband, has become one flesh with Israel (pp. 179ff.). He then employs 
this figure to describe the Sinai covenant as a marriage (p. 181), circumcision 
as a symbol of the marriage union (p. 239), election as the choice of the bride 
(p. 222), and the suffering servant as rebellious Israel who only at last becomes 
one flesh with the Divine Lover (pp. 288ff.). Likewise, it is uncertain whether 
the concepts of the primal chaos, the image of God, and corporate personality 
play as central a role in a theology of the Old Testament as they have been 
assigned. 

3) Finally, the basic question must be raised as to whether Knight has actually 
succeeded in writing a Christian theology of the Old Testament. Perhaps this 
is too large a task to demand of any one man. In the first place, the author 
nowhere spells out in detail what he understands by a Christian theology of the 
Old Testament. He offers a few hints regarding a parallel action of God in the 
Old Testament with that in the New, and he suggests this same idea in the 
choice of titles, for example, “the Crucifixion of Israel.” But in what sense is this 
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“vertical” revelation parallel? Is not the question of discontinuity between the 
Testaments as important as continuity? 

Secondly, there is no clear presentation of how the Old Testament figures of 
speech relate to the historical reality portrayed in the New Testament. What does 
Knight mean when he says that God became “one flesh” with Israel in the Old 
Testament? From the perspective of the New Testament Israel had not experi- 
enced an incarnation of God apart from Jesus Christ. Can one write a Christian 
theology of the Old Testament without raising the ontological question: In what 
sense is that reality made known in the incarnation of Jesus Christ already present 
in the Old Testament? I do not see how one can escape the Christological problem. 

I am not suggesting that any one has provided the solution to these fundamental 
questions. Knight’s book is a solid piece of scholarship which helps to point the 
way. However, there is still much work in this field to be done before the Chris- 
tian church can feel secure again in its use of the Old Testament. 


BREVARD S. CHILDS 


TOWARD A RECONCEIVED CHRISTIANITY 


The Recovery of Purpose, by Emite Catturet. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1959- 192 pp. $3.50. 


Any competent discussion of the idea of purpose should be a disturbing as well 
as a revealing experience. Purpose is an ultimate concept. A frank study of it 
means that we must honestly—and courageously—deal with those basic convic- 
tions upon which our view of a meaningful reality depends. The result will be 
an either-or which cannot help but be determinative for all of one’s thinking 
and for life generally. The issue of purpose can be said to be the “great divide” 
one encounters in the modern world, and an examination of our thinking on 
it will lead us to probe deeply into ourselves and the mind of our time. Emile 
Cailliet’s newest book demands serious attention, for it points the way to a genuine 
recovery of this most precious conviction, largely lost in today’s thought. Beginning 
in the context of the present confusion on the issue and dealing with both causes 
and remedies of this confusion, the author succeeds admirably in his avowed aim 
of clarifying “the resulting situation with a view to helping men of good will find 
their bearings” (p. 12). The result is an invaluable clarification of thinking and 
an open door to a “reconceived Christianity” (p. 11). 

The author faces frankly the loss of a basic conviction of purpose in the climate 
of modern science and culture. Analyzing it closely, however, he detects rather 
quickly a confusion in the minds of outstanding modern scholars like Bertrand 
Russell and W. T. Stace between the biblical notion of purpose and the essen- 
tially Aristotelian concept of final cause. Science has long since discarded the 
anthropomorphic notion of finality as being troublesome, even subversive, to true 
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science. In so doing many modern thinkers thought they were discarding purpose, 
which had become identified with it. Hence the cleavage between “modernity” 
(by which the author manifestly means the best of modern scholarship, as dis- 
tinguished from “modernism” which has a clear ideological flavor) and a theo- 
logical scholarship still in many instances itself proceeding on anthropomorphic 
premises. 

In place of cause, science now employs the method of mental construction, 
which acknowledges that the real truth is more remote and is actually unreachable 
by empirical methods, Yet paradoxically it allows for a much closer approxima- 
tion to the truth than causality ever afforded. Nor does this affect elemental 
indications of purpose which can be seen, for example, in the body’s fight for 
survival against the infection of a wound (p. 41). Purpose is thus related to the 
deeper reality of things that are in a way not unanalogous to that which prevails 
in theoretical physics. 

Mathematics and symbolic logic point the way to a process of objectivation 
inherent in all understanding. Following the guidance here given, the Christian 
thinker must bear in mind at all times the tension between biblical experience 
and theological understanding. Only by letting the Bible speak for itself—in other 
words, being “scientific” about it—can we be sure to get the truth, unimpeded 
by familiar, anthropomorphic views. Thus Cailliet terms the heart of the biblical 
message to be God as the “great Doer of the unexpected” (p. 70), whose Purpose 
moves steadily through the ages toward the salvation of the world. The prophetic 
point of view is “a growing awareness that events are moving in such ways as 
to bring about the realization of God’s intended goal” (p. 73). At the same time 
no blueprint is ever handed to man because the heavenly Father wants his own 
to “grow into a loving dependence upon him, to foster in their whole being an 
utter trust in his infinite Providence” (p. 76), 


A new stage of the argument is reached when Cailliet exposes a “misplaced 
rationalism” which has plagued Christian theology ever since it became integrated 
into Hellenistic ways of thinking. This has been the approach by which views 
of God and of things Christian came to be seen as end products of human reason- 
ing. The resulting anthropocentric ways of thinking have brought discredit upon 
Christian thought, particularly in the eyes of a modernity which has forsaken such 
ways. The author credits Barth’s rediscovery of the authentic Anselmian method 
of faith seeking understanding (Proslogion, c. 2) as supplying him with the real 
strength of his case against Schleiermacher and the anthropocentric theology 
stemming from him into the modern age. At the same time Barth’s determination 
to set himself against the movement of this anthropocentric approach leads him 
to an inflexible insistence that there is no way from anthropology to theology, 
that “apart from the life of faith, man sees nothing aright” (p. 91). Thus in 
effect a theological curtain is lowered between Christianity and the legitimate, 
invaluable insights of modernity, and the Christian thinker is kept from recog- 
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nizing the fact that “a Bertrand Russell apprehends aright an impressive area 
of knowledge” (p. 100). 

The way out of this unfortunate predicament lies in recognizing the true mean- 
ing both of the Anselmian approach on the one hand and of a modern approach 
increasingly wary of anthropomorphic ideas on the other. Cailliet thus proposes 
a wider meaning of revelation as being that which “happens,” that which “breaks 
in” upon us, calling forth response. He shows that the response of Charles Darwin 
to his encounter with his biological findings, the response of Albert Schweitzer 
to his pressing and insistent encounter with Christ which issued in the phrase 
“reverence for life,” and the response of Saul to the risen Christ on the Damascus 
Road differ in degree but not in kind. This insight supplies the clue by which 
one may proceed from the legitimate truths of science—from anthropology—to 
a reverent consideration of theology and the biblical message. ‘This point is made, 
however, with the careful qualification that understanding is admittedly disturbed 
by sin as one turns his attention toward the existential dimension, toward God 
and the knowledge of God. 


The author’s argument reaches its most profound level in Part IV where he 
“cuts across established views” to set forth “the Promethean character of our 
common plight.” Inquiring into the much overworked theme of Greek versus 
Hebrew-Christian thought, he finds a deeper confusion. The classical view of sin 
as a fatal necessity (hamartia) and as proud, desperate defiance (hubris) is 
seen to be the real corrupting influence rather than the mere “Greek ways of 
understanding.” In particular these elements have been imported into the doctrine 
of original sin to give it an unscriptural fatalistic connotation. Likewise the insist- 
ence that sin is essentially pride is pronounced “‘a Christianized version of the 
tragic view of hubris” (p. 140). In a brilliant section Professor Cailliet analyzes 
current attitudes in science, in culture, and in theology and finds there definite 
Promethean likenesses. The result is a double perspective, a tendency to interpret 
the human situation in terms of “mighty opposites” (p. 137). The genuinely 
prophetic view of Scripture thus continues to be misunderstood, while the tragic 
view thrives upon the breeding ground of the anthropomorphic conceptions still 
in our midst. This is a particularly incisive and thought-provoking section and will 
be found richly rewarding when studied closely. 

In the final analysis the issue settles into a choice between egocentricity and 
purpose. The theology of feeling, the faith principle of Evolution-Progress, new 
forms of “high religion” which have appeared in recent years—these are but 
fresh expressions of the tragic Promethean view. They result only in further 
purposelessness. Our plight must be ascribed finally to a basic confusion stem- 
ming from “man’s alienation from his heavenly Father, and conversely from his 
true self” (p. 162). As long as theology clings to the anthropomorphic approach, 
there is no hope of attaining the biblical view of Purpose, for this approach is 
precisely the source of our present purposelessness. On the other hand, purged 
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of its tragic corruptions—‘“detragicized,” a term Professor Cailliet proposes as 
an alternative to Bultmann’s “demythologizing’—the Christian message discloses 
a genuine view of purpose entirely at home in a scientific world. In an illuminating 
conclusion the author stakes out the way toward a genuinely “reconceived” or 
“reconstituted” Christianity. 

This is a book both for Christian thinkers and for those who are representative 
of the best secular, scientific thought of our time. In the judgment of this reviewer, 
it is Professor Cailliet’s best book. The insights of his earlier volumes and the 
relevance of his eminently constructive and well-informed approach come to their 
full maturity here. Not only does this book break new ground in exposing the 
cause of much of the unfortunate cleavage between Christian and secular thought, 
but it also clearly defines the conditions upon which there may be a meaningful 
cooperation between the two. It is, in effect, an earnest invitation to “men of 
good will” in all areas of intellectual endeavor to join in a much-needed re- 
thinking of the Christian message in the light of the most up-to-date biblical and 
secular scholarship. In addition, it is an assurance that this can be done in a 
profound spirit of commitment to the authentic biblical revelation. 


ALBERT WELLS 


FOR LEARNING AND UNLEARNING 


Protestant Thought from Rousseau to Ritschl, by Kart Bartu. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1959. 435 pp. $7.00. 


THERE are at least two functions which this book can fulfill on the American 
scene. It can help readers to learn a great deal about “Protestant thought from 
Rousseau to Ritschl” that they may have forgotten, and it can also help them 
to unlearn a great deal about Karl Barth that they may have remembered. 

First of all, then, as a sheer vehicle of information and interpretation this is 
an impressive book. The person who wants to expose himself to such men as 
Rousseau, Lessing, Herder, and Kant, can turn to this book with the assurance 
that he will learn about the lives of these men and the times in which they lived, 
that he will find digests of their main works, and that he will be offered lively 
appraisals of their significance. If he knows little about, say, Novalis, he will have 
been liberally introduced to a significant example of romanticism by the time he 
has finished Chapter VI. If he wonders about Hegel’s reception by the age in 
which he lived, he will find Chapter VII most instructive. 

The very mention of such names indicates a second value the book can have. 
For it indicates with particular force the way in which theology and philosophy 
always have interacted and always must interact. Well over two-thirds of the 
English translation of a book on “Protestant thought” deals with philosophic cur- 
rents which must be grasped in order to understand such thought. (As will be 
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indicated later, this proportion is not true of the much longer German original, 
but even there it is made quite clear that no study of theology can proceed apart 
from a study of the philosophy of the period under consideration. ) 

Again, it is a particular value of the book that its author makes every attempt 
to enter into the spirit not only of the age, but of the individual thought of each 
man whom he portrays. It is tiresomely easy to “dismiss” the nineteenth century 
as a time of naivete, optimism and “religion,” without really giving it its due, and 
a good many contemporary theologians do just that. But they will not be able 
to sustain their polemics quite so assuredly after reading Protestant Thought from 
Rousseau to Ritschl. For although the men under consideration are held account- 
able for what they said and did not say, they are first of all given their day in 
court, and allowed to speak for themselves. They are furthermore measured 
against the age in which they lived, and in relation to it, rather than being dis- 
missed because they did not speak to twentieth-century problems. What the author 
has succeeded in doing, in other words, is to give his readers the “feel” of an era, 
or a man’s thought. This is especially true of the chapter on “Man in the Eight- 
eenth Century.” 

The above considerations all carry weight, no matter who has written the book. 
They carry even more weight when it is remembered that the name of the author 
is Karl Barth. When Americans first read a substantial work by Barth they inevi- 
tably express surprise. For he does not conform to their preconceptions, which 
appear to be based on second-hand acquaintance with the Barth of the 1920's. 
To be sure, Barth today is radically different from the author of the second edition 
of the Rémerbrief or the ill-fated and abandoned Christliche Dogmatik. But since 
he started hammering out his Church Dogmatics, Barth has been pursuing a 
recognizably steady course, withdrawing a bit here, tacking there, amending at 
some other point, to be sure — but nevertheless moving toward a discernible goal 
in a discernible manner. Unfortunately many Americans have not been aware 
of this, their ability to read German being slower than Barth’s ability to write it. 
But as American churchmen absorb the ever-increasing number of volumes of 
the Church Dogmatics now in translation, they will see more and more clearly that 
the Barth who wrote Protestant Thought is not nearly so different from the Barth 
who writes Church Dogmatics, as might have been supposed. The reader who 
discovers from the present volume that Barth is concerned with philosophy and 
“culture,” must recall the lengthy treatments of Schopenhauer, Descartes, and 
Leibniz, for example, in III, 1, of the Dogmatics. And although it must not be 
expected that Barth is going to find Schopenhauer, Descartes, and Leibniz on the 
side of the angels (about whom Barth apparently knows a great deal), any more 
than he canonizes Rousseau, Lessing, Herder and Kant (about whom he obviously 
knows a great deal), it must be emphasized that Barth is particularly fair and even 
kind to those with whom he most disagrees. This is a lesson that some of his camp- 
followers might take to heart. Barth, for example, takes Strauss very seriously, 
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and forces the reader to expose himself to Strauss’s challenge to the whole theo- 
logical enterprise. And those who are looking for the annihilation of Schleier- 
macher will have to search for other volumes beside the present one. 

Having said these things in praise, I turn to three criticisms, offered in descend- 
ing order of importance. First, the book is spotty. Some parts of it are very good 
indeed, and other parts are most disappointing. The treatment of Ritschl, for 
example, certainly a key figure, is very thin both quantitatively and qualitatively. 
The same is true of the chapter on Feuerbach, although in this case the reader can 
fill the partial vacuum by reading Barth’s introduction to the Torchbook edition 
of Feuerbach’s The Essence of Christianity. 

Second, the English translation is a radical condensation of the book Barth 
originally wrote. It is, I fear, the inevitable fate of those who make condensations 
to be judged by those who would have employed different criteria for selection 
and elimination, but one particularly misses Barth’s treatments of ““The Problem 
of Theology in the Nineteenth Century,” and “Protestant Theology in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” It is disappointing not to find Barth’s comments on some of the 
men to whom he refers again and again in the Dogmatics, particularly Kohlbriigge 
and Blumhardt, who had such influence on the early Barth and continue to be 
cited by him again and again. Perhaps in the future there can be a companion 
volume with the less euphonious but equally descriptive title, Protestant Thought 
from Wegscheider to Blumhardt. Until the time of its appearance, however, the 
revelations it might contain will have to be reserved for those who read German 
with ease. 

The third criticism is probably a vain one, but even in this day of abundant 
living, $7.00 seems a high price. If it took the elimination of 17 chapters from 
the German to put the book even in this price range, it is clear that theology in 
America will soon be the privileged sanctuary of the rich — and of those who 
are fortunate enough to secure review copies. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that the American edition has what 
neither the German nor British edition possesses, an introduction by Jaroslav 
Pelikan. I can only report that this introduction is immoral — immoral because 
by reading it one can learn much more about the book than he has any right to 
know without reading the book itself. And since it appraises the book and Barth 
80 perceptively, it renders the continuation of any other review superfluous. 


Rospert McAFEEe Brown 







THE NEED FOR A CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


Human Freedom and Social Order: an Essay in Christian Philosophy, by Joun 
Witp. Duke University Press, Durham, N. C., 1959. xi + 250 pp. $5.00. 


Tue subtitle of this significant book by a Harvard philosopher is indicative. Five 
of the eight chapters are devoted to the idea of a Christian philosophy. Professor 
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Wild is convinced that there has never been a real Christian philosophy before, 
but one is greatly needed now. There are many references in this part of the 
book to a lively controversy among contemporary French philosophers, started by 
Emil Bréhier, who declared in a historical article that there has never existed a 
Christian philosophy — explicitly, such a title cannot be applied to Augustine or 
Aquinas, Descartes or Hegel. Catholic philosophers, led by the great French 
medievalist Gilson, have of course warmly disputed Bréhier’s thesis, while Barthian 
and existentialist theologions have supported it. Professor Wild believes the thesis 
is sound, but “somewhat overstated” (p. 3). 


Western thought, ever since it emerged from the stage of prerational “myth,” 
has been caught in a “gnostic” exaggeration of the role of reason which made 
it hard to assert the validity of religious faith and the existence of the Lebenswelt in 
which alone the free person can live. All historic solutions of the tension between 
gnostic reason and biblical faith have been unsatisfactory: the “combining” of 
the two in Augustine and Hegel, the “subordination” of reason to faith in Aquinas, 
and the “separation” of the two in Protestant fideism. “Neither a disoriented 
fideism nor an aimless intellectualism is tenable. Faith and reason somehow must 
belong together” (p. 87). This part of the analysis reminds one of Richard 
Niebuhr’s Christ and Culture, which similarly shows the alternative ways of 
relating Hellenism and Hebraism, and similarly treats most of the alternatives as 
unsatisfactory. Now, since the rise of the concept of a real subjective Lebenswelt, 
in post-Kantian and especially in existentialist and phenomenological philosophy, 
there is a chance to work out a new type of Christian philosophy in which the 
autonomy of faith and reason, and the need of each for the other, will be better 
defined than in the past. The central chapters in the book (IV, V) define and 
defend this new Christian philosophy in general, while the concluding chapters 
(VI-VIII) apply it to Christian ethics, and the problem of freedom and order. 
The most brilliant passage is the reinterpretation of Plato’s cave (pp. 63 ff.). 


Wild begins his constructive argument by considering a series of objections 
to the very idea of a Christian philosophy. Protestants commonly object that 
human reason, since the Fall, is “incapable by itself of arriving at the truth,” 
so “the only Christian philosophy is the philosophy of no philosophy at all” (pp. 
94, 95). Catholics object that while there is a place for human reason alongside 
of divine revelation, there is no need for this rational element to be specifically 
“Christian.” It is simply sound logic, leading to results harmonious with Revela- 
tion. Others object that a Christian philosophy would import subjective, devisive 
prejudices into a discipline that ought to be calm, disinterested, and free from 
emotional bias, or revert to “archaic, mythical society” (p. 98), or attempt an 
impossible combination between religious commitment and_ philosophic detach- 
ment. These objections all have some force against historic types of “Christian 
philosophy,” but not against ‘an autonomous philosophy based on secular evi- 
dence available to all but inspired by Christian faith as a guiding image” (p. 128). 
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In the last three chapters this concept of an autonomous philosophy inspired 
by Christian faith is applied to the special field of social ethics, and the special 
problem of “Human Freedom and Social Order.” Wild notes that traditional 
Western ethics have always been based on self-realization and happiness, whereas 
the teachings of the Gospel are based on “self-sacrifice and self-giving.” All the 
methods and assumptions of traditional ethics — objective calculation, universal 
law reducing persons to cases, the self-centered pattern, conduct as “works” from 
which the self can be detached, and the priority of the past which reduces his- 
torical choice to an illusion within a closed deterministic system — all these are 
not only inconsistent with Christian faith, but inconsistent with the Lebenswelt of 
real existence (Chap. VI). A philosophy of real existence, allowing for personal 
freedom and self-transcendence, would no longer be a rigid system of ethics but 
“a way of existing in the world” (p. 182). Another great step is taken when 
we realize that traditional ethics always left a great “gap between individual and 
scial action” (Chap. VII). Historically, the gap is supposed to be bridged by 
“natural law” which establishes social order as a groundwork on which the 
Christian graces can be superimposed; but actually, the cruel order of nature 
as exemplified in the behavior of the nation-state cannot possibly be reconciled 
with Christian grace. Reinhold Niebuhr’s reconciliation of the two amounts only 
to saying “Do what nature requires with a bad conscience.” But genuine Chris- 
tian grace is more positive and dynamic than this. It can be reconciled only with 
aconception of the social order which regards the individual as more than a mere 
part of the social group, and open to divine influences that have power to trans- 
fom the quality of social living. There are realistic sanctions that support this 
more open and creative view of social order. A society that promotes order 
twannically without freedom and the values of personal existence “‘not only elimi- 
nates these values in the enemies it destroys, but stifles them in itself” (p. 234). 
While force that protects freedom is justified, unlimited force such as is expressed 
in nuclear warfare threatens us all with the execution of the biblical sanction, 
‘They that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 

This is a book that points to a new orientation in the relation of theology to 
philosophy, rather than works out a fully convincing solution. Yet as a part of a 
gowing conversation between disciplines, that have been lately too estranged 
0 converse, it is an omen of better things to come. 




















WALTER MARSHALL HorTON 





A CLASSIC ON HERMENEUTICS 


Interpreting the Bible, by J. C. K. von Hormann. Translated by CurisTIAN 
Preus. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House. 1959. 236 pp. $4.50. 







i contemporary European and American theology, hermeneutics has been resur- 
ected from what was almost total neglect. It is now an area of study, research, 
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and discussion upon which all the fields of theological inquiry focus a growing 
attention. This translation of von Hofmann’s Biblische Hermeneutik makes ayail- 
able to English readers a classic in a subject which is all too poorly equipped with 
a heritage of significant books. The current discussion about hermeneutics wil] 
not achieve balance and maturity apart from an understanding of what able 
theologians in the past have done in working with its problems. 

The lectures upon which this book is based were delivered at the University 
of Erlangen exactly a century ago. That the book should be translated and pub- 
lished in its centennial year is a sign of the revival of interest in von Hofmann 
and his work, One of the best introductions to the man has been furnished by 
the translator himself in his article, ““The Contemporary Relevance of von Hof- 
mann’s Hermeneutical Principles” (Interpretation, Vol. IV, July, 1950). J. C.K. 
von Hofmann was the founder of “The Erlangen School” of theology. In Germany 
during most of the nineteenth century theology was rent by a constant battle between 
radical historicism and confessional orthodoxy. Von Hofmann saw the conflict asa 
false either/or and attributed the error of both camps to an incorrect understanding 
of Holy Scripture. He refused to choose either orthodoxy or historicism, and car- 
ried out his own work as a mediating theologian. He affirmed the validity of 
historical study in interpreting the Bible, gave a place to confessional guidance 
of the exegete, and rooted the interpreter’s sense of authority and confidence deep 
in Pietism’s experimental faith. But his mediation was not a compromising search 
simply for an average of extremes. His own theology and hermeneutics were 
a response to the nature and content of the Bible as the Holy Scriptures of the 
church. 

Von Hofmann’s principal descriptive and analytical concept was Heilsgeschichte 
— “Redemptive History,” or, as Piper and Preus prefer to say, “Holy History.” 
The continuing validity of his contribution is evident in the role which the con- 
cept plays in contemporary theology. Oscar Cullmann gave the notion a new 
currency by his use of it in Christ and Time. Barth, after an initial criticism of 
its implications in Romans, has reinterpreted itand employed it in a central way 
in the Church Dogmatics. Old Testament theology today would seem unable to 
do without the term as a descriptive tool. Even Bultmann has acknowledged its 
usefulness in his attempt to describe the place of the Old Testament in Christian 
faith. Of course, none of these modern theologians takes the idea up without 
careful reinterpretation and adaptation. A century has passed, and our problems 
and possibilities, theologically, are not identical with the ones which von Hofmann 
faced in the middle of the nineteenth century. When he characterizes Heils- 
geschichte as an unfolding process, a progressive development, with each event 
rooted in the past and portending a further development in the future, the descrip- 
tion sounds suspiciously Hegelian. And exegesis today would hardly agree that 
the essential content of revelation is not to be sought in the biblical testimony but 
in the historical event which it describes and interprets. Yet the fact that the 
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hermeneutical revival finds it necessary to use Hofmann’s terminology and to 
engage in conversation with him is evidence enough that he now ranks as a 
classical theologian in the matter of biblical interpretation. 


This particular volume was published posthumously and shows how he applied 
his theology in its maturest form to the specific problem of interpreting the Bible. 
Von Hofmann saw correctly that biblical hermeneutics is not a peculiar discipline, 
distinct from the principles of general hermeneutics. It is rather an application of 
general principles to a specific problem, and what is special about biblical her- 
meneutics grows out of the nature of its materials. The real problem for it is that 
of correctly describing and understanding the Bible so that this particular case 
of interpretative work will approach its material so as to comprehend it in its 
total nature. He separates the problem of communication from that of under- 
standing — Bultmann would not agree to that. But he insists that the exegete’s 
relationship to his material has a place in formulating hermeneutical principles — 
and to that Barth and Bultmann would both agree. 


As von Hofmann saw it, to define the nature of the Bible, one does not begin 
with questions about its various parts and variety. The distinctiveness of Scrip- 
ture is a feature of its totality, and so the first part of the book is devoted to unity 
of Scripture. “The interpreter enters upon his investigation of Scripture as a 
Christian and as a theologian.” He takes up the Bible as the Holy Scriptures of 
the church, and from the first deals with them as “miracle” in that they are a 
product of Holy History, and as a unity because the historical process of realizing 
salvation is a unified whole. Since this unity and miraculous character are an 
aspect of the relation of the Bible to Holy History, it does not evade, but rather 


requires a historical interpretation which respects the historical situation of each 
part of scripture. 


Scripture has diversity as well as unity, a diversity which both occurs within 
each Testament and distinguishes them from each other. This diversity must be 
recognized by exegesis, especially in moving back and forth from one testament 
to the other. One of the particular virtues of the second part of the book, in which 
von Hofmann discusses the problem of diversity, is his insistence on maintaining 
a biblical perspective. In a day when we can be comfortable thinking about 
hermeneutics and biblical theology in terms of only one Testament at a time, 
we ought at least to let von Hofmann demand of us what we propose to do about 
the problems with which he works here. It is particularly interesting that he 
proposes a “theological interpretation” for the Old Testament and a “typological 
interpretation” for the New! He concludes with a section on “The Holy Scripture 
as a Witness” which anticipates what is being said today about the kerygmatic 
character of biblical material. 


Throughout the book von Hofmann anticipates much else that is current in 
the hermeneutical discussion of today. He saw much, and saw well what must 
lie ahead for the church exegete in the time of historical criticism. His analysis 
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of the nature and function of the exegete’s presuppositions has a familiar ring 
to those who follow the debate between existentialist and dogmatic exegesis. At 
several points he writes as though he were composing a paper to be used by the 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft for the new Biblishcher Kommentar. And when he speaks 
of the necessity for the interpreter of historical writing “to go through the same 
mental process which produced it,” to identify himself with its development in 
order to understand, one thinks immediately of Bultmann’s use of Dilthey, and 
the impact of Collinwood and “the new historiography.” 

These prescient insights will not hide much in the book which will annoy and 
offend the reader who knows modern biblical interpretation and its problems. 
At times von Hofmann’s confident pietism leads him to places where we cannot 
follow him. He uses terms such as “miracle” and “spiritual” in a sense that makes 
us uneasy. Of course, his positions on literary critical matters are quite outmoded. 
He can practice simplification by overstatement in an astonishing fashion. But 
these matters are in large part a consequence of the inevitable relevance of Hof- 
mann’s thinking to his own time and the polemical situation in which he wrote. 
They do not detract ultimately from the worth of the book. It is a classic, with 
all the limitations and strengths which a classic in any field has. Hofmann raised 
and attempted to solve in his own day the problems which faced the theologian 
in a historical interpretation of the Bible. We do well to converse with him in 
the midst of our own efforts to deal with the same problems. 


James Mays 
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Der Charakter der Asterisierten Zusatze 
in der Septuaginta, by ILMAN Sotsa- 
LON-SOININEN. Annales Academiae 
Scientiarum Fennicae, Helsinki, 1959. 
200 pp. 1000 Finnish marks. 


Tue Septuagint has great importance 
in the study of the text of the Old Tes- 
tament, and its influence upon the lan- 
guage and thought of the New Testa- 
ment is considerable. The present study 
of the text of the Hexapla is a welcome 
addition to our knowledge of the Greek 
Old Testament, even though the author 
limits himself to linguistic observations 
and does not enter the field of theology. 
The Hebraic character of Septuagint 
Greek is well established (cf. Gehman, 
Vetus Testamentum, I (1951), 81-90; 
III (1953), 141-148; IV (1954), 337- 
348), and for philological investigation 
the work of Soisalon-Soininen should be 
considered by all students of Septuagint 
Greek, 

The Masoretic text has been used in 
making comparisons, but the question 
may be raised whether the readings of 
Kennicott and de Rossi would have 
made any contribution to the author’s 
conclusions. The writer refers to the 
well-known meaning of the obelos, me- 
tobelos, and asterisk in the fifth column 
of the Hexapla, and he pays due regard 
to the versions of the Three. He also 
points out that in some passages the 
words under the asterisk are a foreign 
body in the text. Often the line between 





additions and textual changes is not 
clear, and in some cases, where the 
Septuagint had a free rendering, Origen 
did not hesitate to substitute a literalism 
in order to give an exact reproduction 
of the Hebrew Vorlage without con- 
sideration of Greek literary style. To 
illustrate the principles of Origen, quo- 
tations are chosen from various books, 
and in Chapter VII (pp. 161-187) the 
writer shows his method of working by 
citing, with copious footnotes, Numbers 
1:1-20; Joshua 9:10; Ezekiel 34-35. 

In conclusion, Soisalon-Soininen 
states that Origen did not set out to 
make a thoroughgoing correction of the 
Septuagint. He retained the Old Greek, 
and his revisions were only quantitative; 
for a more critical study his readers 
could consult the other columns of the 
Hexapla. The book has value for the 
student of both Old and New Testa- 
ment Greek. 


Henry S. GEHMAN 





Illustrations from Biblical Archaeology, 
by D. J. Wiseman. Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans Publishing Company, Grand 


Rapids, 1958. 112 pp. $3.50. 


Here is a handy volume on biblical 
archaeology to delight both the eye and 
the mind. The illustrative photographs, 
correlated with the printed text are 
choice and excellent. The scope of the 
work is from the dawn of civilization 
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until New Testament times, with a con- 
cluding chapter on methods and results, 
together with a fine bibliography and 
index. The format is rectangular, excel- 
lent for illustrations and printed text. 
The book is printed on heavy, glossy 
paper, affording maximum light refrac- 
tion, and it is sturdily bound, strong for 
reference. 

The author is clearly a master in the 
field of biblical archaeology. His views 
on archaeology and the Bible are sober 
and mature. His selection of material 
is apt and choice. His style and illus- 
trations are cogent and refined. The ore 
of biblical archaeology is here mined 
and refined until it becomes pure ar- 
chaeological gold. Rarely does one 
meet with such a master and with such 
mastery. While not definitive, this book 
must be esteemed as a milestone in the 
work of selection and summarization. 


Cuas. F. McRArg 





The Text of Habakkuk in the Ancient 
Commentary from Qumran ( Journal 
of Biblical Literature Monograph 
Series, Vol. XI), by WitiiaAm H. 
BROWNLEE. Society of Biblical Lit- 
erature and Exegesis, Philadelphia, 
1959. 130 pp. $1.50 (to members 
of the S.B.L.E., $1.00). 


A GREAT deal has been written about 
the textual variants displayed by the 
biblical scrolls from the first cave of 
Qumran, but comparatively little con- 
cerning the scriptural quotations in the 
biblical commentaries. Professor Brown- 
lee, perhaps best known for his pioneer 
work on the Essene Manual of Disci- 
pline, has devoted this monograph to a 
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textual study of the biblical quotations 
in the Habakkuk Commentary, or 
pesher. After a careful collation of all 
the variants set against the Masoretic 
Text of our medieval manuscripts and 
the ancient versions, together with pre- 
viously suggested emendations, the au- 
thor analyzes his findings in a series of 
tables, interspersed with discussions on 
their significance. Of particular interest 
are Professor Brownlee’s remarks on the 
discovery, owed largely to his own re- 
searches, that the scribe offers here and 
there dual readings, where the text 
quoted in his commentary differs from 
the previously stated biblical passage, 
the better to afford him a more relevant 
exposition. This characteristic Stendahl 
found again in the interpretative tech- 
nique employed by the author of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel. 

In conclusion, one may express the 
hope that Professor Brownlee will, in 
due course, subject the other biblical 
commentaries from Qumran to the 
same exhaustive examination, with the 
aim of discovering if possible under 
what compulsion or license the Essene 
commentators selected their texts from 
the large number of variant traditions 
which apparently existed side by side 
in their library. 

Joun M. ALLEGRO 





Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Texts, 
by F. F. Bruce. Wm. B. Eerdman’s 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1959. 82 pp. $2.50. 


In this brief work Bruce succinctly re- 
views excerpts from biblical interpre- 
tation in the Qumran Community to 
illustrate methodology among the bib- 
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lical interpreters in that sect. At the 
end of the book he reviews the similari- 
ties and the differences between the 
Qumran Community on the one hand 
and the New Testament on the other 
hand so far as interpretive method is 
concerned. 

A review of the commentaries is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of eschatological 
perspective. The Zadokite work with its 
attendant Scripture passage is discussed 
with some interesting but inconclusive 
“about Bruce 
thinks that two Messiahs and a prophet 
were expected by the Qumran Commu- 
nity and that the Old Testament “Son 
of Man” concept was really meant to 
be identified with the earlier figure of 
the Suffering Servant. He is quite con- 
vinced that the Qumran group was a 
self-conscious corporate Suffering Ser- 
vant, 


remarks Damascus.” 


Daniel, in interpretation, was even 
brought up to date so that it might be 
made relevant to the time when the 
Qumran group was living. This kind 
of interpretation was also typical of the 
New Testament church. With a good 
discussion of the New Testament inter- 
pretive method, Bruce brings another 
good but not very significant treatment 
of the scrolls to a conclusion. The book 
should be especially helpful to those for 
whom Qumran biblical interpretation is 
a new field. 

Cari G. Howte 





Isaiah Speaks, by S. PAUL ScHILLING. 
Thomas Y. Crowell, New York. 
1959. x + 148 pp. $3.00. 


Tue professor of systematic theology at 
Boston University School of Theology 
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has written an excellent little book on 
Isaiah, It first appeared in paperback 
in 1958, as an approved text for Bible 
study in the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service of The Methodist Church. 
It has now been revised and somewhat 
expanded, with a new chapter included, 
some additional notes on Qumran 
Scrolls, and its earlier usefulness is 
thereby enhanced. 


The volume follows the traditional 
three-fold pattern of treating the book: 
Chapters 1-39 are essentially the work 
of Isaiah of Jerusalem; 40-55 the work 
of Isaiah of the Exile; 56-66 that of 
a later but unknown _poet-prophet. 
The whole book is well oriented in his- 
torical background and theological in- 
terpretation, but the three main sections 
follow a topical rather than a historical 
order, though the author recognized the 
difficulties in attempting the latter. 

It is hardly a book for the specialist, 
rather for the lay reader or beginning 
student. Among the several publisher 
claims on the attractive jacket (display- 
ing a part of the Isaiah scroll from 
Qumran), one notes that “any indi- 
vidual who wants to understand the 
Book of Isaiah will find it a perfect 
guide.” One would question the use 
of the word “perfect” here—is there any 
such thing as a perfect guide to Isaiah 
or any of the other great prophets of 
Israel? After thirty years of teaching 
experience this reviewer knows of none, 
but he can testify to the general interest 
and practical usefulness of this little 
volume from experience with the earlier 
edition. He hopes the revised edition 
will serve as well its larger purpose. 


C. F. Nessitt 
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New policy on Standing Orders goes into Translated by Richard Caemmerer, 
effect February 1, 1960. 10% discount Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
on all volumes including all back vol- : 
umes. Ask for further information. 






Luther here reveals extensive learning, 
extraordinary theological acumen, and a 
remarkable command of language. A 
work to read and study again and again. 

$6.00 
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Amos and Micah, by JoHN Marsu. 
Student Christian Movement Press 
Ltd., London, England, Alec R. Al- 
Jenson, Naperville, Ill., 1959. 128 
pp. $2.25. 


Joun Marsu, principal of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, has contributed this 
book on Amos and Micah as another 
volume to the Torch Bible Commen- 
taries, The aim of this series is to pro- 
vide the general reader with sound as- 
sistance in understanding the message 
of each book considered as a whole 
and as a part of the Bible. The findings 
of modern critical scholarship on the 
text of the Bible have been taken fully 
into account, but stress is also laid on 
the message of the living God contained 
therein. 

There is in this volume a general 
introduction dealing with the origins 
of the prophetic movement, and with 
the prophetic methods and message. 
One notes with approval that the au- 
thor does not attempt to make sharp 
distinctions between genuine and non- 
genuine oracles. Rather he sees each 
prophetic book “fas a deposit of tradi- 
tion stemming from the prophet him- 
self, and retaining through the centuries 
a treasured relevance among his disci- 
ples’ (p. 21). He goes on to explain, 
“It may well be that even the material 
most clearly deriving from the historic 
situation of the prophet himself has 
undergone some modification; it will 
surely be the case that even the most 
apparently ill-fitting additions from a 
later age were treasured for reasons 
which seemed good to the continuing 
community of the prophet’s disciples” 
(p. 21). Therefore, the basic task of 
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exegesis no longer depends upon the 
oft-times questionable distinctions be- 
tween what is genuine and what is not, 
but upon a recognitidn that each book 
represents the authentic tradition of a 
particular prophet’s influence. 


Preceding the commentaries, there 
are brief statements about each prophet 
and the historical circumstances of his 
career, The commentaries themselves 
are pithy and illuminating, albeit us- 
ually too brief to be of any great help 
with reference to some of the more 
complex problems of interpretation. 


Wane H. Boccs, Jr. 





The Pauline Epistles: Their Meaning 
and Message, by James T. Hupson. 
James Clarke and Co., Ltd., London, 
1958. 326 pp. 2is. 


Tuis recent addition to the long shelves 
of books about Paul and his epistles has 
a somewhat unusual plan and purpose. 
In his appreciative foreword Professor 
G. H. C. Macgregor of the University 
of Glasgow affirms: “In both format 
and content this book is distinctly 
original.” ‘ 

Mr. Hudson first outlines the se- 
quence of the Pauline writings, and then 
gives a series of highly condensed intro- 
ductions to each of the letters. A sketch 
of Paul’s theology is then provided, and 
all this is competently achieved within 
the amazingly brief compass of fifty- 
eight pages. Then follows a modern 
and very readable translation of the let- 
ters, admirably supplemented by the 
addition of words in square brackets 
which often clarify the meaning and 
help to show the sequence of thought. 
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A summary of each paragraph is given 
in a broad margin at the left of the 
translation, and brief footnotes deal 
with special points of interpretation. 
The translation itself contains many 
fresh and striking turns of phrase; for 
example, Romans 8:4: “The bent and 
outlook of the Spirit means life and 
peace”’; Philippians 4:12: “I have been 
initiated into each and every condition 
of life’; Ephesians 3:1: “Because you 
are to be a permanent shrine for God to 
dwell in.” 


The author has decided views. He 
firmly sets II Thessalonians before I 
Thessalonians. Philippians, Colossians, 
and Philemon are assigned to Paul’s 
Ephesian ministry. Philippians was not 
written from prison. Ephesians was an 
introduction to the corpus of Pauline 
epistles, presenting Paul’s essential 
teaching in summary form. Individual 
passages in the Epistles are treated quite 
individualistically, for example, Colos- 
sians 1:15-18 is a rabbinical exposition 
of “in the beginning,” the first word in 
Genesis. Colossians 2:10 means that 
Christ by the circumcision of death 
“stripped off his mortal body,” a cir- 
cumcision which the Christian shares 
by baptism! 

Mr. Hudson maintains that “Paul 
was immersed in Hellenistic Christianity 
till the visit to Jerusalem”; indeed, his 
theology is “‘a new construction on the 
basis of Hellenistic Christianity.” In this 
environment ideas had been applied to 
Jesus which may have come from Gnos- 
tic or mystery circles, and Paul has been 
influenced by these; for example, he 
adopts a Hellenistic Christian hymn in 
Philippians 2:6-11. Paul’s teaching on 


the Last Things in I Corinthians 15 
shows that he misses his opponents’ 
point: they did not deny the continu. 
ance of the personality, and “this is all 
that Paul means by the resurrection of 
the body.” The treatment of Paul's 
thought about the Cross is disappoint- 
ingly brief, such great Pauline themes 
as grace, justification, faith being scarce. 
ly noted. 

This stimulating and provocative 
book is unfortunately marred by a num. 
ber of typographical errors. Teacher 
and preacher will find it useful and us 
able, refreshing and enlightening. 


Joun B. Corston 





The First Epistle of Paul to the Corin- 
thians, by LEon Morris. Wm, B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand 


Rapids, 1958. 249 pp. $3.00. 


IN these times of emphasis upon the 
church, Paul’s First Letter to the Cor- 
inthians has assumed focal importance. 
It gives us the closest view we have of 
the inner life and problems of a first 
century church. And we stand amazed 
as the Apostle deals with the most every- 
day, routine, sordid problems on the 
basis of a profound, searching theology 
of the church as the Body of Christ. 

From Australia comes a compact, 
serviceable, vigorous commentary on 
this focal letter. Dr. Morris is vice- 
principal of Ridley College in Mel. 
bourne. His commentary is one of the 
Tyndale Series, to which he has already 
contributed a commentary on Thessa- 
lonians. 

Dr. Morris deals deftly with the well- 
known problems surrounding Paul's 
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THE HUMANITY OF GOD 


Recognized as one of the most influential theological minds 
of the century, Karl Barth reveals a change in his theo- 
logical posture. In these essays he appraises 19th-century 
liberalism, considers the heart of Christology, and examines 
the foundations of ethics. February 15 $2.50 


PAUL AND THE 
SALVATION OF MANKIND 


Professor Munck of the University of Aarhus, Denmark, 
subjects Pauline studies to a radical re-examination. With 
clarity and penetrating thought he presents a stimulating 
view of Paul and his apostleship. February 8 $6.50 


GOSPEL AND MYTH IN 
THE THOUGHT OF RUDOLF BULTMANN 


A prominent Waldensian theologian looks at Rudolf Bult- 
mann’s “demythologizing” emphasis with sympathetic eyes. 
Giovanni Miegge clears away confusion about this impor- 
tant aspect of communicating the gospel and helps us 
meet Bultmann on his own ground. May 23 $4.00 


PREDESTINATION and Other Papers 


Speaking from a pastor’s experience, Pierre Maury makes 
predestination a practical doctrine. The former president 
of the Reformed Church of France sees this doctrine as 
the Biblical view of God's character. May 23 $2.50 


PREACHING, CONFESSION, 
THE LORD’S SUPPER 


Essays on these elements of the Church's life by two Swiss 
pastors and theologians. Liithi and Thurneysen emphasize 
faith and the inner significance of preaching, confessing, 
| and taking Communion together. April 18 $2.50 
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Corinthian correspondence, In his view, 
there were at least four letters, but the 
first and third are entirely lost. II Cor- 
inthians is an integral whole, 

The commentary is for the English 
reader, but many of the more impor- 
tant Greek words are transliterated and 
lucidly explained. The author does not 
dodge the difficult questions of inter- 
pretation and does not claim certainty 
where certainty is unattainable. He 
takes the theology of this theological 
letter seriously, 

Those who seek something startling 
and new in Pauline studies will not find 
it here. But those who are looking for a 
straightforward, solid, judicious com- 
mentary will be well advised to read 
this one. Not the least of its virtues is 
that it is eminently readable. 


ALBERT Curry WINN 





The First Epistle General of Peter, by 
ALAN M. Stisss. Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
1959. 192 pp. $3.00. 


AMONG the many new series of com- 
mentaries being published are the Tyn- 
dale New Testament Commentaries, 
written for the “student and preacher,” 
whose general editor is R. V. G. Tasker. 
The series is designed to avoid 
being “unduly technical or unhelpfully 
brief.” Seven of a contemplated four- 
teen volumes have already been pub- 
lished. The whole series is based on the 
King James Version, no doubt in part 
because of a subconscious—or, at least, 
unarticulated—desire to entice the more 
conservative brethren to peer in. Nei- 


ther the occasional use of the English 
Revised Version nor the occasional 
transliteration of a Greek word helps the 
non-Greek reading American, using the 
Revised Standard Version, to know 
what word in his text is being inter. 
preted. No text appears in the com- 
mentary; it is assumed that the reader js 
following with his own copy of the King 
James, with perhaps a copy of the Eng. 
lish Revised Version also handy. ; 

So far as this particular volume js 
concerned, the fact that the substantial 
Introduction of 54 pages was not writ- 
ten by the man who wrote the exegesis 
means that the reader is not informed 
about many important presuppositions 
lying behind the commentary. Are we 
to assume that the two men’s judgments 
on historical and literary matters are 
identical? ‘They certainly do not inter- 
pret the text in the same way—compare, 
for example, the different interpretations 
of anagennésas (I Peter 1:3) on pages 
60 and 74f. Both authors, however, 
make it clear that they are united on 
the question of authorship: the apostle 
Peter wrote the letter. 

The author of the commentary is very 
much dependent on Selwyn’s work, and 
does not even mention the name of 
F. W. Beare in the list of seven com- 
mentators commended in his Preface. 
Unfortunately Professor Beare has not 
been seen to be very helpful in any re- 
spect; but, even so, the commentary 
will surely serve a worthy purpose i 
the church, especially among laymen 


interested in making a study of I Peter. 


Burton H. THrockmorTon, JR. 
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The Gospel according to Thomas. The 
Coptic text established and _trans- 
lated by A. GurmLLAuMON, HENRI- 
CHARLES PuECH, GILLES QUISPEL, 
WALTER TILL, and YASSAH ‘ABD AL 
Masin. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1959. vii + 62 pp. $2.00. 


Ar last the Coptic Gnostic writings 
found in 1945 near Nag-Hamadi in 
Upper Egypt have begun to appear in 
scholarly editions. The present volume 
isan extract from the full text and com- 
mentary which will be published soon. 
A translation with commentary has also 
just been published by Jean Doresse 
‘see also his book on the discovery, Les 
livres secrets des gnostiques d’Egypte). 
It is a pity the numbering of the say- 
ings differs in these two works; it will 
lead to much confusion, There is no 
doubt of the importance of the Gospel 
of Thomas for the study of Egyptian 
Gnosticism of the third and fourth cen- 
tury. But the claims made by journal- 
ists and advertisers are preposterous, 
and it is simply incredible that reputable 
scholars can have lent their names (they 
have!) to some of the far-reaching 
claims. The material is much like other 
fragmentary pieces from the same part 
of the world: the so-called Logia Fesu, 
and the Fragments of a Lost Gospel. 
The basis is not some source compa- 
table to those underlying the Synoptic 
Gospels, but the sayings of Jesus found 
in the Gospels as we have them today, 
the canonical four. These sayings are 
garbled, warped, and twisted, and fitted 
into. a Gnostic scheme of thought, on 


the assumption, apparently, that the 
meditations of the gnostic could bring 
out deeper truth in the tradition. For 
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example, ““Whoever knows the All but 
fails {to know] himself lacks every- 
thing” (No. 67) is no saying of Jesus 
but a pure gnostic maxim. This very 
scholarly and, I believe, accurate and 
reliable translation will be most useful 
to church historians and others who 
know enough about Gnosticism to eval- 
uate the material. The proposal to rank 
it with the canonical Gospels is simply 
nonsense. Gnosticism was a form of 
Christianity, true enough; but it was a 
perverted form, and in the end it was 
the open enemy of the Christian faith. 
Its value for the New Testament stu- 
dent is in its exhibition of what the 
result was destined to be when certain 
tendencies, already apparent in the first 
century, had gone their full length. 
Fortunately, in the New Testament 
these tendencies were curbed. 


FREDERICK C. GRANT 





The New Testament and Mythology, 
by Burton H. THRocKMorRTON, JR. 
The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 


1959. 255 pp. $4.50. 


Tuis is a study of the so-called “mytho- 
logical” data of the New Testament, 
with particular reference to Professor 
Bultmann’s treatment of it. While the 
author is generally sympathetic to Bult- 
mann’s views, he disagrees in part with 
his method and emphases, decrying the 
tendency to divorce his existentially con- 
ditioned Christology from the historical 
and eph-hapax events which make it 
essentially Christian, while at the same 
time commending as necessary the con- 
veyance of religious truth by mythical- 
symbolic means. The criticism centers 
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around definitions of myth and es- 
chatology and in treatment of the 
Crucifixion and the Resurrection. The 
discussion is wide ranging in its devel- 
opment, and involves the opinions of 
a number of contemporary critics of 
Bultmann, Professor Throckmorton ex- 
hibiting a commendable acquaintance 
with theological and philosophical works 
and viewpoints representative of current 
concerns and emphases related to his 
main subject. Perhaps the chief lack here 
would be of a more satisfactory state- 
ment of the philosophical orientation of 
Bultmann’s existentialism, since this is 
important to an understanding of his 
Anschauungsweise, and since it is in this 
area, as Throckmorton himself observes, 
that his chief contribution lies—‘‘de- 
mythologizing” of the biblical narrative 
being nothing new. 

The current volume, however, is con- 
cerned primarily with the treatment of 
the biblical text; and here the author 
makes the valid observations that Bult- 
mann’s method is too eclectic and that 
it fails to give sufficient place to the 
koinonia dimension of Christian soteri- 
ology. Throckmorton himself goes on 
experimentally to extend Bultmann’s 
technique to the treatment of other 
main aspects of the New Testament 
kerygma, classified under the rubrics or 
categories of “Metahistorical” (for ex- 
ample, Jesus’ preexistence ) ; “Historical- 
Metahistorical” (for example, the 
incarnation); and “Historical” (for 
example, the miracles). 

While the organization of the book 
is such as to make for a certain repe- 
titiousness, it constitutes a clear and 


readable introduction to the main prob- 


lems and implications of the interpre. 
tation of what Bultmann broadly defines 
as New Testament “mythology.” 


ALLEN WIKGREN 





The Praying Christ: A Study of Jesus 
Doctrine and Practice of Prayer by 
James G. S. S. THomson. Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 


Grand Rapids, 1959. 156 pp. $3.00, 


THIs is a small, compact, volume con- 
sisting of six chapters. The first, “The 
Lord’s ‘Teaching on Prayer,” throws 
light on many questions about prayer 
which are raised in the Gospels. In 
Chapter Two, “The Lord’s Practice of 
Prayer,” seventeen incidences of Christ 
at prayer are analyzed and classified in 
considerable detail. Chapters Three and 
Four consist in turn of erudite and 
careful studies of The High-Priestly 
Prayer of Jesus recorded in John 17 and 
The Lord’s Prayer recorded in Mat- 
thew 6. 


Throughout all four of these chapters 
the exegetical and theological elements 
are predominant, and this is especially 
true of the last two chapters of the book. 
Chapter Five is a study of the Priest- 
hood of Jesus as revealed in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, while Chapter Six exe- 
getes and explains eight Hebrew words 
of the Old Testament which are ren- 
dered “Wait on the Lord” in the 
Authorized Version, and which “‘corte- 
spond fairly closely to the eight key 
words which set forth our Lord’s teach- 
ing on the nature of prayer.” 

This book will doubtless make its ap- 
peal to the serious biblical student, lay 
or clerical, rather than to one merely 
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HOLY WRIT OR 
HOLY CHURCH 


The Crisis of the Protestant 
Reformation 


By GEORGE TAVARD 


“It contains a vast amount of informa- 
tion... provides a basis for a fresh inter- 
change between Catholics and Protes- 
tants with reference to the problem of 
the Scripture and the Church.”— Ro- 
tanD H. BaInTON. $5.00 


REASONS FOR 
FAITH 


By JOHN H. GERSTNER 


A new text in apologetics which covers 
belief, the existence of God, the truth of 
Christianity, and objections to Christi- 
anity. “A vigorous effort to display the 
reasonableness and excellence of historic 
Christianity."—Epwarp J. CaARNELL. 
$4.00 


THE BRAHMA 
SUTRA 
The Philosophy 
of Spiritual Life 


Translated with an introduction and 
notes 


By S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


“The most complete and authoritative 
rendering of this great classic in Eng- 
| J 

. —Huston Situ. $10.00 


A 


Seminary 
Survey 


By YORKE ALLEN, JR. 


The first complete review and evalua- 
tion of the 581 theological schools and 
seminaries in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America which are training men to 
serve as ordained ministers and priests 
in the Protestant, Roman Catholic and 
Eastern churches. 


“Without doubt the most comprehen- 
sive factual review of training for the 
Christian ministry in these areas which 
has ever been published.”—C. W. Ran- 
son, Director, Theological Education 
Fund. 


“The most important contribution to 
the literature of theological education 
and to an understanding of Christian 
missions to be forthcoming in many 
years.”—Henry Pirney Van Dusen. 

189 tables, 7 maps. $10.00 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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seeking a new devotional volume on 
prayer. 
B. R. Lacy, Jr. 





Risen Indeed: Studies in the Lord’s 
Resurrection, by G. D. YARNOLD. 
Oxford University Press, New York, 


1959. 134 pp. $2.25. 


Ir is encouraging to see a renewed con- 
cern among biblical scholars for the 
centrality of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ in any interpretation of the Chris- 
tian faith. Some excellent studies have 
appeared recently, among them Rich- 
ard R. Niebuhr’s provocative work 
(which some of us wish we could have 
written), Resurrection and Historical 
Reason, a shattering volume for those 
who have played down the historical 
content of the resurrection narratives 
but have not at the same time played 
fair with their own critical presuppo- 
sitions. That book has opened wide an 
important debate once more, 

All of which makes this little volume 
by G. D. Yarnold refreshing reading. 
It does not attempt to be an exhaustive 
critical study, although there is a sur- 
prising amount of honest criticism in it, 
but rather a devotional study for the 
meditating Christian and the preacher 


- in search of ideas. We could go further 


and say that it becomes a worthy com- 
plement to Niebuhr’s book, nicely bal- 
ancing the technical and apologetic 
with the devotional and theological. 
Yarnold is well aware of the diffi- 
culties in writing a book like this, and 
he knows just what Bultmann would 
say were he to read it. But undaunted, 
he prints his presuppositions in large 
letters at the very start of the book for 


all to see (a commendable practice), 
and tells us that his method will be not 
only critical but “cautious and conserv- 
ative,” especially toward the more or 
less radical ideas of demythologizing 
school. This will alienate not a few 
readers, but then no worthwhile book 
ever pleases all. Following a recent line 
of thought articulated by H. Riesen- 
feld, a view which “is gradually gain- 
ing recognition in critical quarters,” 
Yarnold proposes to rest his study on 
the assumption that the early church 
preserved with scrupulous care the tra- 
dition embodying the life and teaching 
of Christ. This does not rule out the 
activity of the church in using the forms 
of the tradition for didactic and litur- 
gical purposes, rounding corners and 
stylizing the material, but it does weigh 
heavily against those who would credit 
the primitive community with develop- 
ing creatively most of the tradition by 
itself. 

So much for the foundation. The 
author then takes the reader reverently 
through the scenes of Easter-Ascension- 
Pentecost (which, he argues, are parts 
of one inseparable Event, a point well 
made), beginning with the empty tomb, 
the appearance to Mary Magdalene, 
the appearance at Emmaus, the Upper 
Room on Easter Day and a week later, 
the appearance on the lakeside, the 
Ascension, the appearance to Paul, and 
concluding with a chapter on the risen 
life of the Body of Christ in which he 
contends effectively that the church is 
first and last a community of those who 
worship to the glory of God, and only 
secondarily a place for individual sal- 
vation, the preaching of the gospel, 
the betterment of mankind. Perhaps he 
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places too much emphasis upon the 
Holy Eucharist as the heart and most 
perfect expression of worship, but he 
presents his case with admirable con- 
viction. 

One criticism which may or may not 
be valid, depending on the reader, is 
the rather abrupt way the narrative in 
a dozen or so places jumps from a 
pleasing, easy, but scholarly style to 
what seem to be odd bits and snatches 
from chapel sermons. But that aside, 
this is a good book for its size and in- 
tent. It is devotional without being 
unscholarly, it balances the historical, 
objective foundations of the resurrec- 
tion tradition with its overplus unique- 
ness, allowing for that which, in the 
words of the author, “is quite indescrib- 
able, at which the record can only 
hint.” 


Royce GorRDON GRUENLER 





Horizons of Christian Community, by 
Pau S. Mrnear. The Bethany Press, 


St. Louis, 1959. 127 pp. $2.75. 


Mrngar here examines the New Testa- 
ment view of the church in order to 
correct and broaden the too narrow 
and trivial conventional idea of what 
the church is. Convinced that this is 
the method of the New Testament 
writers themselves, he does not attempt 
to formulate a systematic definition of 
the church, but to suggest the range 
and magnitude of the church’s life by 
means of images and pictures. His 
thesis is that no picture of the church 
can be adequate which does not take 
into account both the activity of God 
and the activity of man. The church is 
people, but the people of God. A 
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“purely theological” approach ends in 
an idealistic view of the church un- 
related to empirical congregations. A 
“purely sociological” view misses the 
uniqueness of the church and sees it 
only as another relatively dispensable 
organization. In five essays Minear dis- 
cusses this “double orientation” in terms 
of the biblical image of the church as 
the place where the “glory” and “mys- 
tery” of God are revealed in the life of 
men; the “mythological” military image 
of the church as God’s army on earth 
participating in his cosmic battle with 
Satan; the “typological” political image 
of the church as the New Jerusalem, 
“the city where God dwells”; the tem- 
poral image of the church’s present as 
its coming from and moving toward 
God; and finally the Christological 
image of the church as the “scope of 
Christ’s work.” 

The last essay is by far the best. 
When Minear discusses the earthly 
church as the “sphere of the action of 
the Heavenly Christ,” one sees clearly 
what he means by the “interplay of 
God’s activity and man’s activity”: be- 
fore we can know what “church” 
means, we must think of “Christ.” 
Kingdom is meaningless without King, 
Flock without Shepherd, Body without 
Head, Bride without Bridegroom. If 
the author had so consistently asserted 
this Christological center in the first 
four essays, they would fall together 
into a more integrated and focussed 
whole, rather than being composed on 
the contrary of flashes of insight in 
what is often a rather obscure and con- 
fusing mass of concepts and _ biblical 
references. 


The book is addressed “‘not to Bibli- 
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cal or theological scholars chiefly but 
to thoughtful Christians” whose sources 
are the New Testament itself and their 
own experience in the church, But 
scholars as well as Christians will find 
the book worth reading — especially if 
they read the last chapter first. 


SHIRLEY GUTHRIE 





The Mind of St. Paul, by W1LiiAM 
Barcuay. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1958. 256 pp. $3.50. 


For those who have come into contact 
with William Barclay it seems apparent 
that he has taken as his guide to state 
the Christian truth in a scholarly and 
yet simple way for every man. He has 
not deserted this in The Mind of St. 
Paul. Here is no exhaustive study of 
Pauline theology. Rather Barclay has 
simply gone to the Pauline letters and 
has gathered what Paul had to say on 
a wide variety of subjects, This ma- 
terial is laid before the reader — the 
author interposes himself only as the 
arranger of the material and the clari- 
fier of the Pauline usage of certain 
words and phrases. This book is char- 
acterized by the same skill, enthusiasm 
and insight which has made his former 


_work A New Testament Wordbook so 


popular. 
F. W. Hossie 





Heaven in the Christian Tradition, by 
Uxricu Smon. Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1958. 310 pp. $6.00. 


Tue point of this book is to show the 
biblical use of the term heaven, “It may 
be said at once,” says the author, “that 


this term is rich and variegated and 
central to Biblical thinking.” It may 
also be said at once that this book is 
rich and variegated as its subject de- 
mands, There are eight chapters, The 
first, on heaven and humanity, surveys 
some conceptions of heaven outside the 
Bible, and “‘ends on a note of decline 
and almost total eclipse of belief in 
Heaven.” The second describes heaven 
in the Hebrew tradition, and the others 
deal respectively with the God, the so- 
ciety, the enemy, and the victory of 
heaven, with life in heaven, and with 
heaven in Christian worship. 

Since “the Bible views Heaven and 
Earth as one world,” everything in hu- 
man experience is viewable from a 
heavenly standpoint. Consequently, this 
book about heaven becomes a treatise 
on biblical theology. It would be hard 
to pack 300 pages with more biblical 
data competently sifted, clarified, and 
brought to bear logically on a theme of 
vital interest to Christians under pres- 
sure of increasing skepticism to re-ex- 
amine old problems and traditions in 
light of new knowledge, The method is 
descriptive, and the author has omitted 
every attempt to interpret the material 
from a modern point of view. This task 
he hopes to resume in another volume. 
“Here,” he says, “I have not gone con- 
sciously beyond the terms of objective 
evidence; there I hope to give free rein 
to speculative theology” (p. viii). 

The author’s procedure, which is that 
of the biblical writers themselves, is to 
exhibit the earthly events that are nar- 
rated in the Bible in their celestial set- 


ting. This heavenly view gave the holy 


remnant of God’s chosen people, for 
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whose benefit the cosmic drama was 
conceived to be enacted, a driving sense 
of obligation and an invincible confi- 
dence that God would vindicate their 
conception of his will and of their way 
of doing it. Professor Simon has com- 
municated their sublime faith with sin- 
gular power and attractiveness, and this 
is an essential service to our age of ex- 
istential despair. 

The dust jacket says that this “is a 
controversial book.” Readers will differ 
according to their own theological bias 
on whether the author has always done 
justice to the earthly aspect of the bibli- 
cal data in the intention of the biblical 
writers. But the main controversy will 
come only with the second volume, 
which will have to deal with the ques- 
tion in what sense the biblical view it- 
self can be considered definitive. Actu- 
ally, God’s revelation of the heavenly 
in the Bible came through man’s pro- 
jection of the earthly on to the screen of 
the firmament. The present volume sim- 
ply tells us what is on the screen, and 
it does not discuss the question whether, 
in the light of God’s love as manifested 
by Jesus on the cross, every biblical 
idea that is projected there ought to re- 
main there. That discussion, it is safe 
to say, will stir more controversy than 
anything in the present volume. 

From the data here correlated and 
interpreted one is impressed anew with 
the extent to which the biblical concept 
of heaven is the transcendentalized 
earthly politics of God’s chosen people. 
Their hope of vindication is a dominant 
element in the biblical thinking about 
heaven. This was as natural as it was 
narrowing to their view. Blessed with a 
growing knowledge of God’s universe 
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which makes it inconceivably greater 
than even the biblical writers could 
imagine in their day, the reader of 
Heaven in the Christian Tradition will 
keep eyes and ears and conscience open 
for further word from the Spirit. Un- 
less he does so, he is likely to give more 
than one sub-Christian answer to the 
moral problems which Professor Simon 
has left for discussion in his second vol- 
ume, That volume is greatly needed. 
May it soon appear! 


RAYMOND T. STAMM 





Saved by His Life, by THropore R. 
Clark. The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1959. 220 pp. $4.50. 


A DISTINCTIVE trait of contemporary 
theology is the growing recognition of 
the pivotal significance of Christ’s res- 
urrection. The present author, a 
professor in New Orleans Baptist 
Theological Seminary, continues this 
emphasis. He seeks to reinterpret the 
doctrine of reconciliation and salvation 
in the light of the New Testament, 
where he sees the Incarnation, the Cross, 
and the “total 
event” centering in the living Lord. 
Exclusive preoccupation with the In- 
carnation has resulted in a sentimental 
worship of Jesus, while the main line of 
traditional theology has isolated the 
Cross as the one ground of man’s sal- 
vation and thus led to a sterile legalism. 
Other distortions growing out of the 
“theology of the past” have been the 
identification of the Word with human 
words and of the church with the 
world. “Man against God’ becomes 
“man for God” only when the Christ- 
Spirit, grounded in the “total event” 


Resurrection as one 
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but immanent in life as a whole, makes 
existential impact upon all men. 

The book is written in devotional 
style with many allusions to popular 
hymns and some original hymns by the 
author. The theological content is found 
chiefly in quotations from selected con- 
temporary authors. Such pioneers in 
this specific field of research as Kuen- 
neth, Heim, and Cullmann are strangely 
missing. In spite of the emphasis on 
the Resurrection, this event itself is left 
unexplained because of the sharp cleav- 
age between the historical Jesus and the 
living Christ. The man Jesus is a dead 
figure of the past while Christ is com- 
pletely identified with the Holy Spirit. 
The problem of the empty tomb is not 
even discussed. This book is of greater 
value in raising questions than in an- 
swering them. 

T. A. KANTONEN 





Sex And Love In the Bible, by WILLIAM 
GRAHAM Cote. Association Press, 
New York, 1959. 448 pp. $6.50. 

WILLIAM GRAHAM COLE has provided 

us with a wealth of information on atti- 

tudes and practices concerning sex and 


love in the ancient world mirrored in 


_the Bible. Cole gives special attention 


to the role of sex and marriage in those 
pagan cultures which constantly posed 
a threat to the integrity and vitality of 
Hebrew religion. Our author also 
points to the very significant differences 
in the area of love and marriage be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments. 
The Old Testament religion is very 
stringent regarding the chastity of the 


woman, but it makes allowances for the 
sexual drives of the man, permitting him 
liberties before marriage with women 
who are not under the protection of 
either father or husband and allowing 
him additional wives as well as concu- 
bines after marriage. In the New Tes- 
tament absolute chastity is called for on 
the part of both sexes before marriage, 
and only the monogamous marriage is 
sanctioned. In the New Testament also 
the strictures concerning divorce are 
much more rigid. In the New Testa- 
ment marriage (that is, marriage in the 
Lord) is pictured not so much as an 
order of nature as an order of grace, 
and celibacy (celibacy for the sake of 
Christ) is placed on the same par as 
marriage. One weakness in this book 
is that Cole does not expand sufficiently 
on the unique character of Christian 
marriage and also Christian celibacy. 
He is not always clear as to the aim of 
Christian marriage and seems to think 
of this in terms of companionship as 
over against procreation. But is not the 
basic purpose of a Christian union serv- 
ice to God and neighbor? Another criti- 
cism that might be leveled at the book 
is its solution to the problem of sexual 
anarchy today Cole contends that 
Christian liberty should supplant exter- 
nal pressures and laws. But is not Chris- 
tian liberty a possibility only for the 
mature Christian, that is, the one whose 
righteousness exceeds that of the Scribes 
and Pharisees? A critical theological 
student will benefit much from this very 


illuminating study. 


DonaALD G. BLOESCH 
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Steps to Salvation 


The Evangelistic Message of Jonathan Edwards 
By Joun H. Gersrner. Here is a completely 


new and fascinating exposition of the thought 
of Jonathan Edwards, the greatest of all Puritan 


divines. Based on many hitherto unpublished 
sermons and letters as well as a comprehensive 
survey of religion in Colonial America. $3.95 


The Theology of 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer 


By Joun D. Gopsey. This definitive study of 


the brilliant and courageous theologian who 
was executed by the Nazis in 1945 shows why 


he is a direct spiritual descendant of the tallest 
giants of the Reformation. $6.00 


Jesus and the Future Life 


By Witx1aAM Strawson. Was Jesus afraid of 
death? Did he really believe in Satan? Is the 
unbalance between virtue and happiness cor- 
rected in the future life? These and other 
questions are answered in this revealing sum- 
mary of Jesus’ teaching about life after death. 


$3.95 
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The Phenomenon of Man, by PIERRE 
TEILHARD DE CHARDIN. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1959. 318 pp. 
$5.00. 


WITHIN the limits of this review, one 
can do no better than to use the words 
of Julian Huxley, who writes seventeen 
pages of introduction to this exciting 
book. “The Phenomenon of Man is a 
very remarkable work by a very re- 
markable human being. Pére Teilhard 
de Chardin was at the same time a Jes- 
uit Father and a distinguished palaeon- 
tologist. In the Phenomenon of Man 
he has effected a threefold synthesis— 
of the material and physical world with 
the world of mind and spirit; of the 
past with the future; and of variety 
with unity, the many with the one. He 
achieves this by examining every fact 
and every subject of his investigation 
sub specie evolutionis, with reference to 
its development in time and to its evo- 
lutionary position. Conversely, he is 
able to envisage the whole of knowable 
reality not as a static mechanism but 
as a process. In consequence, he is 
driven to search for human significance 
in relation to the trends of that endur- 
ing and comprehensive process; the 
measure of his stature is that he so 


-largely succeeded in the search” (p. 


11). Pére Teilhard’s important book 
was first published under the title, Le 


Phénoméne Humain, in 1955, the year 


of his death. A biologist and palaeon- 
tologist, whose major works were for- 
bidden publication during his lifetime, 
he made significant contributions to our 
knowledge of paleolithic cultures in 
China and neighboring areas. In its 
scope and vision, the present book re- 


minds us of Bergson’s Creative Evolu- 
tion. It is exceedingly well written. A 
short appendix on the place of evil in 
a world in evolution closes with the 
words, “In one manner or the other it 
still remains true that, even in the view 
of the mere biologist, the human epic 
resembles nothing so much as a way of 
the Cross” (p. 311). There is an index 
of six pages. 
WALTER E. STUERMANN 





God’s Image and Man’s Imagination, 
by ErpMAN Harris. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1959. 236 pp. 
$3.50. 


IN this original and thoroughly fascinat- 
ing book the author examines the va- 
rious images of God in contemporary 
life and thought. The range of the 
treatment is extremely broad, almost 
encyclopedic, and reveals a thorough 
acquaintance with such widely diver- 
gent conceptions of Deity as the Divine 
Ruler of Roman Catholicism and the 
“Livin’ Doll” or “Man Upstairs” of 
juke box piety. In the author’s hands, 
this becomes a most illuminating and 
skillful approach to the real question 
which is, in his own words, “the true 
nature of the Ultimate Power from 
which all things come and on which 
all things depend.” 

Dr. Harris begins in a philosophical 
vein, examining the God of the theist. 
His discussion actually becomes an ar- 
gument for the theistic faith, emphasiz- 
ing the importance of using right terms 
and cautioning against treating analo- 
gies as identities. His treatment of the 
God of the Bible is biased somewhat to- 
ward the side of the evolutionary de- 
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velopment of the idea of God in the 
biblical revelation, but this does not 
damage a very enlightening section. 
There are chapters dealing with the 
development of the ecumenical creeds of 
the Early Church, and with the images 
of God held by the Reformers, includ- 
ing such later Protestant leaders as Wes- 
ley, Shaftesbury, and Livingstone. 
Readers will probably find the most 
interesting sections to be those dealing 
with the ideas of God among the radi- 
cal sects and in the Moral Re-armament 
movement. Chapters on the God of the 
righteous and the God of hymn and 
song will be especially helpful to the 
pastor, supplying him with acute in- 
sights into ethical situations which dis- 
close a conception of God and bringing 
into focus the image of the Deity con- 
veyed by our hymns, a matter often 
overlooked by ministers. One is im- 
pressed with the variety of conceptions 
of God, with the fact that differences 
between them are real, and that they 
are radically determinative of conduct 
and life. The discussion emphasizes the 
need for attaining true unity with our 
felowmen on some more substantial 
basis than “‘mere semantic agreement.” 
On the other hand, the temptation to 
attribute to God the value judgments 
we embrace is a potent and dangerous 
temptation, and we must beware lest we 
confuse the word of man with the Word 
of God. 

The argument reaches its climax in 
the conclusion that the nature of man 
furnishes us the best clue to the nature 
of God. Man as a created, self-con- 
scious spirit—not merely man in his 
best expressions as distinguished from 
man at his demonic worst—this is the 
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best suggestion of the true nature of 
God. The clearest conception of God 
is in Jesus Christ, truly man at his best. 
Out of the welter of conflicting con- 
structions of man’s imagination, the true 
Image emerges, as the author ap- 
proaches the field of investigation sym- 
pathetically from the point of view of 
a genuine Christian commitment. 

This volume can be read with great 
profit by scholar, pastor, and layman. 
There is an abundance of illustrative, 
descriptive material which make it 
doubly attractive. In the writer’s opin- 
ion, the most instructive feature is the 
method employed. Critical without be- 
ing dogmatic, scholarly without being 
technical, broad without being general, 
relevant without being popular, it illus- 
trates and embodies a genuinely crea- 
tive approach which we believe will 
become increasingly useful in the theo- 


logical field. 


ALBERT WELLS 





The Spiritual Crisis of the Scientific 
Age, by G. D. YaRNoLp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1959. 
197 pp. $4.25. 


YARNOLD has written, in this volume, 
three thoughtful essays examining the 
three-dimensional crisis of our time—in 
scientific knowledge, in religious belief, 
and in ethical practice. 

As he sees it, even Christians cannot 
escape the necessity of understanding 
the universe around them and within— 
humbly, patiently, and accurately. 
However, the scientific explanation 
“from below” must be supplemented by 
new clarity and effectiveness of belief 
“from above.” The crisis of faith, as 


os 


ees 
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Stanley Hopper has called it, proceeds 
directly from the crisis of understand- 
ing, and affects the rank and file as well 
as the thinking members of society. The 
older statements of faith, therefore, 
stand in need of fresh examination and 
even of modern expression. Finally, the 
whole range of technical activity in the 
twentieth century must be subjected to 
searching examination in the light of 
the Christian doctrine of man. “Be- 
cause we grasp greedily at the fruits of 
technical power, while failing so often 
to consider the spiritual sanctions under 
which human life has been placed, we 
are passing through what I have called 
‘a crisis of living.’ ” The issue is not at 
all academic; the outcome can mean 
life or death for civilization. 

The book is English, thoughtful, thor- 
ough—and a bit slow. Americans, who 
sometimes like to rush through things, 
will find a special profit in the patient 
perusal of these pages. 


Davip WESLEY SOPER 





A Theology of the Laity, by HENprIK 
KRAEMER. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1958. 192 pp. $3.00. 


Tuis is a significant book. If its main 
theses were embodied in the theology 
and practice of the church some revo- 
lutionary changes would take place. 
The author, a distinguished layman 
known throughout the Christian world, 
believes that the professional theolo- 
gians have neglected the laity “‘as a part 
of the full scope of the Church.” Hence 
he undertakes to lay a theological foun- 
dation for the place of the laity as “‘in- 
herent in the nature and calling of the 
Church.” He labels his formulation not 


“a theology for the laity,” nor “a the- 
ology by the laity,” but “a theology of 
the laity.” 


As a background and preparation for 
his theology, he gives a review of the 
part laymen played in the New Testa- 
ment church, in the church of the Fa- 
thers, in the revolutionary lay move- 
ments which preceded and paved the 
way for the Reformation, and in the 
developments of the Reformation in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. He also de- 
scribes the lay movements in our day in 
both Europe and the United States. He 
traces the use of the word Jaos from the 
New Testament times to our day and 
insists it should be restored to its origi- 
nal meaning of all members of the 
church. “The Church,” he states, “is 
essentially the concern, not of ministers 
only but of the laity.” 


His theological formulation, as set 
forth in the final chapter of his book, 
may be stated succinctly as follows. 
“The Church is mission and not only 
has missions as a form of activities.” 
“The Church is ministry.” “All Chris- 
tians are ministers and called to the 
ministry.” ‘All ministers in the ekklesia 
have in principle the same calling, re- 
sponsibility and dignity, have their part 
in the apostolic and ministerial nature 
and calling of the Church.” “The 
Church exists for the world.” “The 
real uninterrupted dialogue between the 
Church and world happens through” 
the laity, “They form the daily repeated 
projection of the Church into the 
world.” They are “the dispersion of the 
Church.” The church “interpenetrates” 


the world, “communicates” with the 
world, through them. Giving the laity 
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its essential place in the church, there- 
fore, will require a radical rethinking of 
our doctrine of the church. 

The book deserves wide reading and 
thoughtful consideration by both lay- 
men and ministers and especially by 
theologians, 


IL1ion T. JoNEs 





This Is My God, by HerMAN Wowk. 
Doubleday and Co., Garden City, 
1959. 356 pp. $3.95. 


Ours is one of the few societies in 
which it is considered unusual for a 
novelist to be both popular and devout. 
Hence the American press has made 
much of novelist Herman Wouk’s Or- 
thodox Judaism, hailing his recently 
published declaration of faith, This Is 
My God, for its “unique” combination 
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De 


of conviction, knowledge, and _ read- 
ability. But a little time having elapsed, 
perhaps a calmer appraisal is now pos- 
sible, 

This Is My God is admittedly a fairly 
lucid and concise introduction to tradi- 
tional Jewish writings, customs, and 
holidays. As such it is basically little 
different from many other current sur- 
veys. But Mr. Wouk is also a man of 
deep faith who fervently wants others 
to share his convictions. He therefore 
has included a highly subjective inter- 
pretation of Judaic history and law, 
stressing the importance of Orthodox 
beliefs; he is aiming, he states, at those 
well-read Jewish (and Christian) skep- 
tics so proud of their reasoning powers 
that they are unable to accept the logic 
of biblical tradition. 

Wouk’s own reading has convinced 
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him that Mosaic Law is not only the 
prime cause of Jewish survival but an 
invaluable daily guide to “integrity” and 
“pleasure.” And he tellingly demolishes 
the fallacy of delaying a child’s religious 
education until a personal choice can be 
made merely by pointing out that it is 
usually too difficult for an adult to re- 
capture those intellectual and emotional 
ties so natural to the young. 

But if Wouk’s personal experience en- 
ables him to speak knowingly of reli- 
gion’s inherent social values, he answers 
modern rationalism’s more _penetrat- 
ing inquiries less successfully. Obvi- 
ously few religious readers will cavil at 
a casual dismissal of Freudian, Marxian, 
and atheistic arguments as philosophic 
“crutches,” but certainly equally few 
“rationalists” will be converted by a re- 
peated reliance upon a biblical or tal- 
mudic phrase whenever a disquieting 
question is posed. And both believers 
and doubters may well be unsettled by 
Wouk’s acceptance of only those schol- 
arly findings supporting his fundamen- 
talist tendencies. For example, he 
heartily approves recent archaeological 
conclusions affirming the Bible’s his- 
torical accuracy, but rejects vocifer- 
ously the analyses of textual scholars 
who hold that many of the Torah’s re- 
ligious and legal concepts evolved over 
centuries and accrued to Moses merely 
as symbolic lawgiver. He surprisingly 
cites such researchers as Albright, Kauf- 
man, and Rowley in support of his un- 
qualified conclusion that “the Torah is 
now taken as certainly Mosaic in origin 
and context.” 

Wouk is convinced that the Torah 
represents not only the major Jewish 
contribution to mankind but the prin- 


cipal means of preserving Judaism’s 
“old identity” in the face of the West’s 
democratic yet corrosive social pressures, 
Only a “fear of being different,’’ Wouk 
charges, has caused within Judaism the 
Conservative and Reform schisms whose 
rejection of dietary laws and reliance 
upon Scriptural translations must lead 
inevitably to the “measureless tragedy” 
of ‘‘absorption.” Unable to conceal his 
negative feelings toward these “‘dissent- 
ing movements,” he attributes their 
rapid growth not to ideological convic- 
tions but to an accommodating flexi- 
bility in observance and ritual, Ardent 
Zionist Wouk is bothered also by the 
State of Israel’s secular structure, but 
he views its existence as at least partial 
fulfillment of Orthodox Judaism’s an- 
cient messianic dream. His description 
of modern Israel, incidentally, is easily 
the book’s most rhapsodic and moving 
section. 

Wouk generally maintains a simple 
and direct style, for apparently Mar- 
jorie Morningstar’s critical scars are still 
fresh. But occasionally he is unable to 
resist a tired phrase or passage of in- 
flated rhetoric. More serious than an 
addiction to glib generalizations or to an 
embellished style, however, are his con- 
fusion of prophecy and history and emo- 
tional assumption that childhood memo- 
ries and subjective responses may be 
equated to universal needs. As religious 
polemic, then, This Is My God will 
satisfy only the already convinced. 
Those seeking a sound philosophic basis 
for belief will need to look elsewhere. 


BEN SIEGEL 





A History of the Christian Church, by 
WILLISTON WALKER. Charles Scrib- 
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ner’s Sons, New York, 1959. 585 pp. 
$5.50. 


A REvIEWw of this revision of the vener- 
able standard textbook of church history 
by the one-time professor of ecclesiasti- 
cal history at Yale Divinity School in- 
evitably takes the form of a comparison 
of the two editions, The authorship is 
properly attributed, for the book is still 
Walker’s even after the surgery per- 
formed by the eminent trio, Cyril Rich- 
ardson, Wilhelm Pauck, and Robert 
Handy. 


A survey of the table of contents 
shows at the outset that the major 
change has taken place in the sections 
dealing with the last two centuries. 
Walker survives with no more than 
minor and delicate operations for the 
first seventeen centuries. Outmoded 
terms are replaced: “Lower Christian- 
ity’ becomes “Popular Christianity.” 
Results of modern scholarship are re- 
flected in the pages devoted to the 
Reformation. Whereas the Anabaptists 
had four pages from Walker in 1918, 
they now have seven. One is surprised, 
however, to discover how much of the 
original is valid today, after four dec- 
ades of diligent study of the Reforma- 
tion. 


Period Seven on the other hand is 
almost unrecognizable. This is that la- 
beled by Walker, “The Transition to 
the Modern Religious Situation,” which 
suggests that for him church history was 
pretty well over with the arrival of the 
eighteenth century! Handy’s hand is 


obvious in the provision for sections on 
the history of American Christianity, 
both colonial and national. Less ade- 
quate are the ten pages devoted to East- 
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ern Orthodoxy from the fourteenth 
century on. The revision ends properly 
with a new section on the Ecumenical 
Movement. Reading lists are up to date, 

Walker is still Walker—full of facts 
and dates, eminently reliable, somewhat 
plodding, and in all quite respectable. 
This is a time when textbooks are being 
used less frequently in graduate and 
seminary instruction. But for those who 
are looking for a text that will provide 
a factual background for Christian his- 
tory this old book in new dress should 
be welcome, especially since it is not too 
long and is modestly priced. We may 
all be thankful that this staid old lady 
of a book, which nourished so many of 
us in our historiographical youth, is still 
alive, and even kicking. 


F. A. Norwoop 





Trumpet Call of Reformation, by Out- 
VER Reap Wuit.ey. The Bethany 


Press, St. Louis, 1959. 252 pp. $3.95. 


Tus book is for the student of church 
history what Form Criticism is for the 
New Testament scholar. It is concerned 
with the Sitz im Leben (“social, eco- 
nomic and cultural influences”) back 
of the history and actually finds that 
more significant than the bare events 
themselves. As a matter of fact, there 
is very little of bare events. All sta- 
tistics, for example, are reduced to one 
interesting paragraph (p. 122). The 
author’s purpose is, in the fashion of 
Richard Niebuhr, to trace the develop- 
ment of the Disciples of Christ from an 
exclusive sect to an inclusive denomina- 
tion. In tracing this development Whit- 
ley tries to be scrupulously fair, both to 
those who favored and favor it (the 
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Unity group) and to those who opposed 
and oppose it (the Restorationist 
group). In spite of this admirable de- 
tachment, there can be no doubt that 
the author is with the denomination and 
unity wing, and the concluding thrust 
of the volume consists of various prac- 
tical suggestions for making the church 
move more efficiently in its present de- 
nominational direction. 

The Disciples began by appealing to 
the Bible and believing and practicing 
only that which was explicitly taught 
therein (p. 49). According to the au- 
thor the movement has long ago aban- 
doned this foundation and long ago 
tacitly admitted the error (p. 55) ; Alex- 
ander Campbell, for example, changed 
his positions (pp. 63, 121), admitted 
the truth of the opposing positions (pp. 
125, 132) and the majority of his fol- 
lowers have done so also. We naturally 
ask why, if the movement was wrong 
at its inception, it did not admit that and 
return to the fold of the Presbyterians 
and Baptists from which it had strayed. 
The answer is given throughout the 
book: first, this is too much to expect 
of mortal man (p. 96) ; second, the real 
causes of the original movement were 
psychological, not rational (p. 94); 
third, consistency which is the bugbear 
of little minds, is no liability (p. 81) 
(though on one page Campbell’s change 
and his consistency are at the same time 


maintained (p. 121)]; furthermore, 


fourth, theology is irrelevant (p. 95); 
fifth, there is no use in arguing (p. 
132); sixth, new times require new at- 
titudes (passim); and, finally, it is to- 
getherness and not so much logic that 
counts (p. 236). 


Development of Religion and Thought 
in Ancient Egypt, by JAMES HENRY 
BreasTeD. (Harper Torchbooks 57), 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1959. 
379 pp. $1.95. 


Religion in Greece and Rome, by H. J. 
Rose. (Harper Torchbooks 55), 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1959. 
305 pp. $1.60. 


Buddhism, Its Essence and Develop- 
ment, by Epwarp Conze. (Harper 
Torchbooks 58), Harper & Bros., 
1959. 220 pp. $1.35. 


ALL three of these Torchbooks can serve 
as basic texts in an area of the history 
of religion. So each is a bargain as a 
paperback—good to buy, and better 
when read. Breasted’s lectures on Egyp- 
tian religion have been around since 
1912 and have become a classic in the 
field—dated, but far from outmoded. 
The volume by Rose is made up of his 
two contributions to Hutchinson’s Uni- 
versity Library, published in Great 
Britain, here combined in one _ book. 
They have already proved themselves 
as introductions to religion in ancient 
Greece and Rome. Edward Conze’s 
study of Buddhism is a readable, clear, 
and authoritative survey of the history 
and theology of a religious movement 
which has become a candidate for con- 
verts in the west. 





The Devils of Loudun, by Atpous 
Huxvey. (Harper Torchbooks 60), 
Harper & Bros., New York, 1959. 


330 pp. $1.75. 


Transcendentalism in New England. 
A History, by Octavius Brooks 
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FROTHINGHAM. (Harper Torchbooks 
59), Harper & Bros., New York, 


1959. 383 pp. $1.75. 


Dogmatics in Outline, by Karu Bartu. 
(Harper Torchbooks 56), Harper & 
Bros., New York, 1959. 155 pp. 
$1.25. 


THESE new Torchbooks have two 
things in common. All three deal with 
a form which the Christian movement 
has taken at one time in its history. 
Each is fascinating in its own way. 
There the similarity ends. Barth’s lec- 
tures on the structural themes of Chris- 
tion dogmatics have served well as an 
introduction to his theological work. 
Frothingham’s history of New England 
transcendentalism is important not only 
because of its subject but because the 
book really belongs to the movement it- 
self. In The Devils of Loudun Huxley 
has vividly recreated an episode in the 
ecclesiastical life of the France of Car- 
dinal Richelieu, an episode with signifi- 
cance reaching far beyond its historical 
moment. 





The Gospel in Dispute, by EpmunpD 
Perry. Doubleday and Company, 
Inc., Garden City, New York, 1958. 


230 pp. $3.95. 


| Tuis book, subtitled “The Relation of 


Christian Faith to Other Missionary Re- 
ligions,” is part of a growing literature 
which seeks to clarify the role of the 
Christian church in the face of the re- 
surgence of Islam, Hinduism, and Bud- 
dhism, While the author’s position is 
open to question at a point or two, The 
Gospel in Dispute is easily the most ade- 
quate and most responsible treatment 


of the problem which has appeared in 
recent years. 


Dr. Perry, who is chairman of the de- 
partment of history and literature at 
Northwestern University, faces the 
Christian community rather sharply 
with the challenge of the non-Christian 
religions. His chapters on the biblical 
foundation for the church and its mis- 
sion are lucidly done, and should be ex- 
ceedingly helpful to those who are strug- 
gling with the “why” of the church and 
its mission. The meat of the book is to 
be found in a series of chapters which 
deal with Christianity and Judaism, Is- 
lam, Hinduism, and Buddhism. Perry’s 
treatments of the challenge to Christi- 
anity from Islam and from Hinduism 
are accurate and effective, but his es- 
says on the challenge from Judaism and 
from Buddhism, and the responsibility 
laid upon the Christian thereby, are 
superb in every respect. The lines of re- 
lationship between Christianity and Ju- 
daism, as well as the issues which must 
be faced as a result of the relationship, 
are clearly set forth. And one is led 
further into Buddhism by a few pages 
in this book than by several chapters in 
most works on the subject. 


Our difficulty with The Gospel in 
Dispute is primarily with chapter four, 
in which Perry proposes a method of 
studying religions in the light of gospel 
faith. If we believe in the gospel and 
participate in the church, he says, the 
gospel “comes to us with a built-in pre- 
judgment of all other faiths so that we 
know in advance of our study what we 
must ultimately conclude about them 
... Wwe undertake the study of religions 
in order to convert their adherents to 
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faith in the Gospel of Jesus Christ” 
(p. 83). We appreciate the attempt to 
be completely honest (and some of us 
have not been), but we think it is not 
dishonest to say that a Christian is led 
by the very nature of his faith to be 
genuinely interested in other religions, 
to seek out the friendship of followers of 
such ways, and to suspend judgment 
until we know a lot more than most of 
us are willing to admit we now know. 
But to say that a Christian student of 
other religions has prejudged the issues 
before he starts, and studies only to con- 
vert, is to misunderstand the relation- 
ship of faith and inquiry, and limits the 
action of the Holy Spirit, which might 
even be at work in structures of life and 
thought which appear alien to the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. 

With Dr. Perry’s conclusion we are in 
full accord. A missionary movement in 
Islam, Hinduism, and Buddhism is not 
to be feared by the Christian. It is a 
challenge to study carefully each spe- 
cific religion in terms of its own self- 
understanding and to recognize that we 
ourselves may be the greatest obstacle to 
the mission with which we are charged. 


RIcHARD C. BusH 





Ancient Semitic Civilizations, by SABA- 
TINI Moscatr. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1957. 254 pp. $5.00. 


IMpELLED by the needs of his own 
teaching in the University of Rome, 
Professor Moscati wrote this survey, 
which after original publication in Ital- 
ian in 1946, then later in German or 
French editions, now appears for the 
first time in English. Its content and 
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nature is well indicated by the title. 
After three chapters of introduction, the 
discussion takes up, in succession, the 
six Semitic civilizations, from the As- 
syro-Babylonian, through the northwest 
group, to the Arabic, and finally the 
Ethiopic. In bulk these range from fifty- 
five pages for the first to twelve for the 
Ethiopic. In each, Moscati’s scope and 
interest are generous. Commonly he 
deals with the historic sources, includ- 
ing archaeological, then moves into his- 
tory, religion, literature (usually embel- 
lished with citation of typical passages 
in translation), then social structure 
with its legal formulation (where ac- 
tual), and art. The presentation is en- 
hanced with eight pages of photographs, 
a few cuts in the text, and four outline 
maps. The book possesses the excellence 
that we have come to associate with 
Professor Moscati; further, it is highly 
useful, for one cannot find elsewhere in 
a single volume the coverage here pro- 
vided. An index of its worth lies in the 
fact that few and only minor points ob- 
trude themselves for critical comment. 
However, in the end one may doubt 
that essential unity of these civilizations 
has been demonstrated beyond their 
Semitic languages and the constraining 
forces of geography. 


WILuiaM A. IRWIN 





The Mystery of the Lord’s Supper: Ser- 
mons on the Sacrament Preached in 
the Kirk of Edinburgh in A.D, 1589, 
by Ropert Bruce. Translated and 
edited by THomas F. Torrance. 
John Knox Press, Richmond, Vir- 


ginia, 1958. 198 pp. $3.75. 
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WHEN the arguments of the great Re- 
formers had dealt telling blows to the 
structure of Papal theology, there re- 
mained in the minds of many devout 
believers some very perplexing ques- 
tions. What, for instance, were men to 
believe about the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, upon which Rome had 
built the dogma of Transubstantiation 
and the ritual of the Mass? At this 
juncture there arose a generation of 
great scholars and faithful preachers 
who challenged every fallacy of Roman 
dogma and undertook to instruct their 
congregations in Christian doctrine as 
set forth in the Bible. 

Among these men was Robert Bruce, 
successor to John Knox as pastor of 
“The Kirk of Edinburgh.” In the year 
1589 Bruce preached a series of doc- 
trinal sermons, which were published 
in 1590 and became a theological clas- 
sic, of which it has been said that “‘gen- 
erations of students in bygone days have 
nourished their souls and enriched their 
ministries through these discourses.” 

Translated and edited by Dr. Thomas 
F. Torrance of New College, Edin- 
burgh, this valuable work has just been 
republished by John Knox Press. 

Reading “The Mystery of the Lord’s 
Supper,” one is aware that he is sitting 
at the feet of a faithful pastor as well as 
a keenly discerning scholar. The au- 
thor’s major concern is to explain ex- 
actly what Jesus and the Apostles meant 
by what they said about the Sacrament. 
Bruce had in mind the exact words of 
Holy Scripture and the people in the 
pews before him. In keeping with this 
task, he used simple words and a degree 
of repetition that may seem to some su- 


perfluous. But the effect is impressive 
and illuminating. 

His dominant aim was to rescue the 
doctrine of the Lord’s Supper from a 
meaningless ceremonialism and to show 
how it could be the cardinal means of 
grace that God meant it to be. Hewing 
to that line he said, “I will leave the 
other sects alone, and deal only with 
the Papists.” This he did most effec- 
tively, lifting the observance of the sac- 
rament from the level of religious cere- 
mony to the level of spiritual experience. 
With keen spiritual insight and evident 
devotion he shows how the true wor- 
shipper prepares himself for a right ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper by ex- 
amining his faith, taking counsel of his 
conscience, and listening for the voice 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Henry Wave DuBose 





Encyclopaedia for Church Group Lead- 
ers, edited by Ler F. GABLE. Asso- 
ciation Press, New York, 1959. 633 


pp. $7.95. 


IN this book the professor of Christian 
education at Lancaster Theological 
Seminary has gathered selections to 
make a “comprehensive refresher-refer- 
ence book and training course in one 
volume,” as the jacket optimistically de- 
scribes it. Amazingly enough, Encyclo- 
paedia for Church Group Leaders per- 
forms these three aims rather well. 

The title suggests false limitations as 
to the material covered. Part I, “Basic 
Truths for Church Group Leaders” and 
Part II, “Some Basic Questions about 
Christian Nurture,’ which together 
comprise more than half the book, deal 
with the undergirding disciplines and 
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Religious Education 


edited by MARVIN J. TAYLOR 





This discussion of religious education has a 
three-fold excellence. First it is compre- 
hensive, covering the many phases of Chris- 
tian education; second, the contributors com- 


CSO WAAL A 


pose a cross-section of opinion, ranging 
through many Protestant denominations and 
the Catholic and Jewish faiths; third, the 
manner in which the book is edited gives it 
coherence and unity seldom found in such 
works. 448 pages. $6.50 


The Atonement au the Sacraments 


by ROBERT S. PAUL 


An impressively thorough history of the doctrine of the Atonement—the 
first to appear in this generation. In Part I, Dr. Paul traces the history of 
Christian thought; in Part II, he examines trends and issues in British and 
American theology; and in Part III, he discusses the Sacraments as a po- 
tential source of unity in the church of the twentieth century. 

400 pages. $6.50 
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the major aims and settings of the edu- 
cational work of the church. The sug- 
gestions which follow in Part III, 
“Ways of Working with Church 
Groups,” are therefore related to con- 
siderable theoretical foundations. Part 
IV deals with “Administering the Edu- 
cational Program,” and like the first 
half of the book, rounds out the specific 
group-work section with a discussion of 
the wider setting in which the particular 
programs occur, 

The book, therefore, serves as a set 
of readings for Christian education as 
a whole, and as such can be useful to 
people in various ways. Like any ency- 
clopaedia, it is not meant to be read 
straight through, but rather to be used 
as a resource for the problems and ques- 
tions that arise in this field. As a refer- 
ence book it should serve well, for the 
articles generally provide fair, though 
brief, background for the general range 
of educational problems that occur. 
Furthermore, despite their average brev- 
ity, the selections provide a generally 
balanced coverage of the major areas 
of Christian education. Brief introduc- 
tions to the chapters help orient the 
reader for the various readings that fol- 
low. For these reasons general reading 
in the book would be helpful, for testing 
of one’s range in each area, for famili- 
arizing oneself with an eclectic sum- 
mary, and for stimulating him to pursue 
areas otherwise overlooked. 

The reviewer has one formal criti- 
cism, Although all authors are listed in 
the index, a bibliographical listing of the 
selections and their sources would make 
it easier to find references and to use 
the sources from which the selections 
were taken. Dr. Gable obviously pre- 
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ferred variety of sources to length, and 
some articles are annoyingly brief. 

It is difficult to evaluate an anthology 
as to its major message. This Encyclo- 
paedia is a useful reference book, and 
a good introduction to much current 
thinking in the broad field of Christian 
education. 


WILLIAM B. KENNEDY 





The Power of Prayer on Plants, by 
FRANKLIN LogeHR. Doubleday & 
Company, Inc., Garden City, 1959. 


144 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Loenr believes that prayer would 
be easier and more appealing if its re- 
sults could be demonstrated in scientific 
experiment, and if there were not so 
much need for faith. He is not against 
faith, but he says he has been bothered 
in having to make important decisions 
on faith alone. 

His method for testing prayer results 
was to plant seed in three containers. 
Mr. Loehr and his colleagues would 
pray that the seed in one container 
would grow, pray that the seed in the 
second container would not grow, and 
not pray one way or another for the 
seed in the third container. He reports 
that the almost invariable results were 
that the seed in the prayed-for container 
grew faster. Here is a typical report: 
of 1284 plants which sprouted in a 
month 649 prayer seeds had produced 
a total of 1340.5 inches, 639 non-prayer 
seeds had produced a total of 1232.8 
inches. 

Mr. Loehr also discovered that some 
people could pray more growth into 
the plants than others, 

In praying against seed Mr. Loehr 
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found that the love which the pray-er 
had for the seed seemed to be signifi- 
cant. One seed, for example was told 
that he was a brave little fellow but he 
had made a mistake and he was not 
supposed to grow at all. “Several bursts 
of negation ... were directed at the one 
seedling and it grew no more.” 

One of the pray-ers found that while 
she could not have much results by her 
own prayers alone, she could influence 
the seed if she called on her dead par- 
ents to help her with her prayers. 

Mr. Loehr reports that Dr. J. B. 
Rhine of Duke also tried some of these 
experiments but without the same suc- 
cess which came to Mr. Loehr. Mr. 
Loehr suggests that this may have re- 
sulted from the fact that Dr. Rhine and 
his colleagues may have kept prayer and 
“no-prayer seeds too close together for 
the experimenters to separate them in 
their minds.” 

For this reviewer this book raised 
more questions than it answered. One 
would have to raise questions about the 
methods of experimenting and report- 
ing and verifying results. But more 
fundamental would be questions grow- 
ing out of the expressed purpose of the 
book to get prayer out of the realm of 
faith and into the realm of facts so 
clearly established that no faith, or in 
any case less faith, is needed for prayer. 
Even for those who might want a prayer 
which is not so dependent on faith one 
needs to ask what is accomplished to- 
ward that end simply by reading some- 
one else’s reports on what he was able 
to do about making seed grow or not 
grow. Either each individual would 
have to perform these experiments for 
himself or else exchange faith in God’s 


promise about prayer for faith in what- 
ever person’s experiments he is reading. 

Then suppose each person did try the 
experiment on corn and wheat seed in 
a pan. Faith would still be required 
to believe that prayer would help such 
seed in a field, or that it would help 
still other kinds of seeds. In fact Mr. 
Loehr points out that it is easier to pray 
against corn seed than against wheat 
seed. 

And is the author talking about 
prayer or about positive thinking? He 
speaks of “holding an image in the 
mind” and “thinking with love” con- 
cerning the seed. 

C. E. S. KRAEMER 





Classics of Protestantism, edited by VER- 
GILIUS Ferm. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1959. Ix + 587 pp. 
$10.00. 


On the fly leaf of this volume is an 
impressive list of books which Professor 
Ferm has either written or edited. The 
atter are chiefly encyclopedias of va- 
rious phases of religious and_philo- 
sophical thought. Classics of Protestant- 
ism will add to his laurels as an editor. 
Included in the book are complete docu- 
ments of Protestantism, like Jonathan 
Edwards’ famous and terrible sermon, 
“Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God,” and excerpts from longer works, 
such as Calvin’s Institutes. Most of the 
Theologica Germanica is included, also 
most of Luther’s A Treatise on Chris- 
tian Liberty. Where only selections can 
be offered, they are extensive enough to 
give the sense and flavor of the book. 
For example, we have seventy-five pages 
from Barth’s Dogmatics in Outline. A 
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somewhat surprising choice, in the light 
of the space limits, is the inclusion of 
twenty-five pages from Dean Inge’s 
Christian Mysticism, which, though sig- 
nificant, is scarcely typical Protestant- 
ism. The reviewer was glad to find a 
generous selection from Rauschen- 
busch’s Christianity and the Social 
Crisis, which, regardless of its theo- 
logical limitations, opened for many a 
door into a richer conception of the 
Bible and of Christian morality. How- 
ever readers may differ as to some of 
the author’s choices, there can be little 
argument as to the interest and value 
of his collection as a whole. It is a book 
to be treasured. 
J. J. Murray 





Preface to Pastoral Theology, by SEw- 
ARD HittNeR. The Abingdon Press, 
New York, 1958. 240 pp. $4.00. 


Tue author believes that “except in 
some Lutheran circles serious use of the 
older systematic works on practical or 
pastoral theology has been out of fash- 
ion for half a century” (p. 50). In the 
meantime the significance of the new 
psychology for the work of the pastor 
has not yet been fully understood, or at 
least not incorporated adequately in the 
church’s thinking. He believes a new 
pastoral theology is in the making and 
its formulation overdue. He does not 
claim to have accomplished that form- 
ulation himself, but offers his think- 
ing only as a “preface” toward its 
achievement. 

He states that pastoral work may be 
considered from any one of three per- 
spectives—shepherding, organizing and 
communicating—each of which might 


be used as the basis of a theology. But 
his thesis is that the ‘content of pastoral 
theology ... comes from theological re- 
flection upon pastoral operations seen 
from the shepherding perspective” (p. 
55). His primary concern, therefore, is 
with the theory and the practice of 
shepherding. In the theoretical portion 
of his study he spends a good deal of 
time on the precise historical and theo- 
logical definition of terms. This part 
of his book is more or less academic, 
moves slowly, and necessitates close 
reading. 

But when he gets down to specific 
cases and applies the expert knowledge 
of modern psychotherapy and counsel- 
ing for which he is noted, he becomes 
incisive, stimulating, and practical. His 
contribution to this phase of his subject 
is made through a critical analysis of 
the records of the ministry to individ- 
uals and families kept by Ichabod 
Spencer, a Presbyterian minister in 
Brooklyn of a hundred years ago. He 
uses Spencer’s case records to compare 
methods of the past with pastoral meth- 
ods now developing under the impact 
of modern psychology and psychiatry. 
While making this comparison he sets 
forth his own conceptions of what mod- 
ern pastoral theology should be. Thus 
he suggests the specific points around 
which the new pastoral theology, which 
he himself is helping to formulate, must 
be developed. 

The reader closes the book with a 
feeling that a satisfactory modern pas- 
toral theology is still in process of be- 
coming, but that Hiltner has thrown 


considerable light upon the data out of 


which that theology must be constructed 
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and upon the methods such theology 
requires of the shepherd of souls. 


Irion T. JoNEs 





Design for Preaching, by H. Grapy 
Davis. Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 


delphia, 1958. 307 pp. $4.75. 


In the current emphasis upon biblical 
preaching some authors leave us with 
the impression that the content of the 
sermon is everything and the form of 
the sermon is nothing. But here is a 
book on biblical preaching which not 
only stresses the necessity of form, but 
also assists the reader to give helpful 
design to his sermons, 

While the book seems to have been 
prepared as a textbook for classes in 
homiletics, its reading will nevertheless 
be a stimulating experience for all min- 


isters. Unlike many of the recent books 
on the subject, this one was not written 
as a series of lectures on preaching. It 
cannot therefore be read hurriedly, but 
must be chewed and digested slowly. 

Dr. Davis’ method will not produce 
expository preachers in the traditional 
sense of that term. His way of preach- 
ing from the Bible is to draw a theme 
or germinal idea from a biblical text 
and then develop that idea. His book 
centers its attention on the best meth- 
ods of development, introduction, etc. 
of the germinal idea. One of the 
best features of the book is the number 
of examples of sermons given as 
illustrations. 

The author has been, for over 20 
years, professor of functional theology 
at Chicago Lutheran Seminary. 


BEN L. Rose 
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MINISTER’S 
PRAYER BOOK 


By John W. Doberstein 


Plans and materials for the minister’s daily devotions, revolving 
about the seven themes of the minister’s calling and life, dis- 
tributed over the seven days of the week. Covers the entire 
church year, special days and saints’ days. Nothing like this 
book has ever been published before for Protestant pastors. 


Cloth, $3.75: leather, $6.00 











THE GIFT OF CONVERSION 


By Erik Routley 


A refreshing emphasis on grace and a free interpretation of 
conversion in the light of the Scriptures. $2.50 


MAN AND THE INCARNATION 


By Custaf Wingren 
A book with an important meaning for theological discus- 
sions today. $3.75 


At your denominational book store 








THE NATURE AND AUTHORITY 
OF THE BIBLE 


By Raymond Abba 
Comprehensive and clear summary of the chief problems 
and findings of modern Biblical scholarship. $4.50 


THE CONCEPT OF GRACE 


By Philip S. Watson 

An exploration of the doctrine of grace in Biblical and histor- 
ical theology. A scholarly summary of the attitudes toward 
one of the basic Christian doctrines. $2.00 
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The Book of Concord. Translated and 
edited by THEoporeE G. ‘TAPPERT, in 
collaboration with J. PELIKAN, R. H. 
FiscHeEr, and A. C. PrEpKoRN. Muh- 
lenburg Press, Philadelphia. 1959. 
717 PP: 

ONCcE again the confessions of the Evan- 

gelical Lutheran Church have been 

given a fresh translation so that they 
can be read in English which is current 
and familiar. New introductions have 
been prepared for each of the docu- 
ments included in The Book of Con- 
cord, and footnotes comment on crucial 
and controversial points. Where a docu- 
ment exists in both Latin and German 
with somewhat different texts, as in the 
case of “The Augsburg Confession,” a 
translation of both texts is given in par- 
allel columns for comparative study. 
The work of translators and editor is 
exceedingly competent; they have main- 
tained continuity with older transla- 
tions, but also advanced the work of 
interpreting which every new transla- 
tion involves. The book is a superb ex- 
ample of the printer’s trade at its best. 

Here is an edition of confessional docu- 

ments for the Lutherans which other 

confessions may well envy and emulate. 





Light from the Ancient Past (the Arch- 
eological Background of Judaism and 
Christianity), by Jack Finecan. Sec- 
ond edition. Princeton University 
Press, Princeton, 1959. 638 pp. 
$10.00. 


Tuts survey of the historical and cul- 
tural environment of the religion of 
Israel and the early church appeared 
first in 1946. At the time it offered a 
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unique coverage of the way in which 
archeological work has illumined Old 
and New Testaments. Since then a 
great many other works have appeared 
which deal with the same subject, but 
none in the same price range has 
equalled the value of Finegan’s book 
as a tool for students and ministers. 
In this second edition, the author has 
revised the book throughout, and the 
publishers have reset the whole in new 
type. 

In particular, a new section has been 
added on the Dead Sea Scrolls, and 
new finds by archeology have been 
worked into the text at appropriate 
points. ‘The documentation of each sec- 
tion has been brought up to date so 
that it continues to offer an excellent 
guide to further reading in any specific 
area. 

Here is a connected account of arch- 
eological discoveries bearing on the his- 
torical development of Judaism and 
Christianity which runs from 5000 B.c. 
to 500 A.D. It can be read straight 
through as a fascinating story, or used 
for reference. It is copiously illustrated 
with photographic plates and maps. 





American Heritage, October 1959, edi- 
ted by Bruce Catton. American 
Heritage Co., New York, 1959. 112 


pp. $2.95. 


American Heritage, whose numerous 
illustrations, varied diet, and _ lively 
style is guaranteed to please any lover 
of American history, and even those 
who will not acknowledge any such in- 
terest, has in the current issue two arti- 
cles of particular interest to churchmen: 
first an article on “Pilgrims and Puri- 
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tans’ by A. L. Rowse (to be included 
in his book, The Elizabethans and 
America); and second, a stirring ac- 
count of the Jesuit martyr, Jean de 
Brebeuf, who died at the hands of the 
Iroquois. “Few among the foreign mis- 
sionaries to the North American In- 
dians surpassed him in nobility; none 
was more cruelly martyred.” 





The Notebook of a Colonial Clergy- 
man, condensed from the Journals of 
Henry MELCHIOR MUHLENBERG. 
Translated and edited by THEODORE 
G. Taprert and Jonn W. Doser- 
STEIN. Muhlenberg Press, Philadel- 


phia, 1959. 250 pp. $3.50. 


JourNALS covering the forty-five year 
ministry of the “patriarch of the Lu- 
theran Church in America” have been 
expertly excerpted by the editors of the 
three-volume edition of Muhlenberg’s 
diaries. The result is an engaging ac- 
count of church and society in the colo- 
nies from 1742 to 1787. Concerned 
mainly with his ministry to the German 
Lutheran immigrants in Pennsylvania, 
Muhlenberg nevertheless had wide con- 
tact with other elements of the popu- 
lation and his travels took him from the 
frontiers of New York to Georgia. The 
record recounts the day by day per- 
formance of his duties but whatever he 
saw or heard that seemed of interest or 
importance to him, he set down. Much 
of this will appear inconsequential at 
a glance, but on a broad scale he pre- 
sents a rich tapestry of his times where 
minor details add vivid color and im- 
portant events are illustrated from a 
fresh viewpoint. The diaries of Muhlen- 
berg, long untranslated and virtually 
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unknown except to a few, will provide 
a welcome resource for many aspects 
of American history both for the inter- 
ested reader and the serious researcher. 


GrorcE M. APPERSON, JR. 





The Christian Shepherd: Some Aspects 
of Pastoral Care, by Sewarv HILt- 
NER. Abingdon Press, New York and 
Nashville, 1959. $3.00. 


Many scholars who stand on the fron- 
tier of research and exploration in new 
fields must rely on their disciples to in- 
terpret their complex and deep rami- 
fications to others. This has not been 
true of Hiltner. His presentation of his 
central thesis in his work of last year, 
A Preface to Pastoral Theology, in- 
volved an effort to construct a pastoral 
theology that would be biblically and 
historically rooted, that would do jus- 
tice to the development of the field 
through the centuries, and at the same 
time would point in the direction of a 
means of correlating the operations of 
the shepherd with the new light made 
possible by the developing sciences of 
man. Relying on the field theory, he 
developed what he has called a per- 
spectival approach, clearly pointing out 
that the unique perspective of the shep- 
herd should enable him to construct a 
function-centered pastoral theology. 
The current work, The Christian 
Shepherd, develops ramifications of the 
initial thesis. With the use of excellent 
concrete material, he demonstrates the 
possibilities of a more adequate pastoral 
care, and in a significant way reveals 
the process of correlating functions and 
operations with the theological perspec- 
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tive of the shepherd. His selection of 
problem areas is not exhaustive but 
helpful. After setting forth a more ele- 
mentary statement of the thesis devel- 
oped in A Preface to Pastoral Theology, 
he proceeds to demonstrate the thesis 
with shepherding in situations of grief 
and loss, the family, the class structure, 
“organization men,” rebels, housewives, 
and shepherding through the Christian 
fellowship. He concludes his work with 
a significant chapter, “The Seven Ages 
of Shepherding,” dealing with the proc- 
esses of human development. Hiltner 
has gone far in showing that pastoral 
care is not a second rate psychotherapy, 
that it is indeed Christian, that the min- 
istry is unique in the service rendered 
to persons, while at the same time he 
has pointed to a course that can lead 
to more adequate cooperative efforts 
among the healing professions. 


T. H. McD1Lu 





The Modern Readers Guide to Mat- 
thew and Luke; to Mark; to fohn, 
by Witu1am Hamitton. The Associ- 
ation Press, New York, 1959. 125 
pp. each. 50¢ each. 


Tue Association Press continues to 
make thought-provoking and _ helpful 
study materials available to the public 
at low cost through their “Reflection 
Book” series. These three ‘Modern 
Reader’s Guides” are recent examples. 
Intended to be of primary value to the 
layman, the “Guides” contain more ma- 
terial than mere study outlines and 
questions, yet are planned to be less 
technical and more practical than the 
usual commentary. They are designed 
in each case to be used side by side with 





the Bible itself, and their maximum 
value may be reached only by their 
being used in this way. 

The combination of Matthew and 
Luke into one volume makes it clear 
that the author holds to the priority of 
Mark. He accepts the “four-document” 
hypothesis for the construction of the 
Synoptics, and he assigns a late date for 
the composition of John. 

In line with the “modern” emphasis 
of biblical theology the author makes 
frequent references to the Old Testa- 
ment background that underlies various 
events in the Gospels. His treatment of 
miracles is Christological since he in- 
sists that the primary question concern- 
ing them is not “Did they really hap- 
pen?”’, but “What truth about Jesus 
Christ do they proclaim?”’. Often the 
author is content merely to raise ques- 
tions that suggest various interpreta- 
tions and to leave the reader to reach 
answers and conclusions for himself. 
It is this openness that lends value to 
the books as thought-provoking study 
material. 

The “Guide to Matthew and Luke” 
will be the least helpful of the three. 
Too much material to be covered in too 
little space leads to the omission of some 
material and the inclusion of many 
cross-references. The result was confus- 
ing to this reviewer, 

Further, this reviewer could find no 
reference in any of the “Guides” to the 
recent discoveries at Qumran. 

Nevertheless, these ‘Modern Reader’s 
Guides” should stimulate laymen to- 
ward a serious and reverent study of 
the Gospels, and this reason is sufficient 
to commend their use. 

Jor R. Cocuran, Jr. 
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Christians Alive, by BryAN GREEN. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 


1959- 125 pp. $2.95. 


Canon Bryan Green is known through- 
out the English speaking world for his 
writing and preaching on evangelism. 
In this volume he begins by stating his 
deep conviction about the necessity for 
a new birth and then devotes the re- 


maining twelve chapters to the Chris- 
tion’s growth in grace. The author deals 
in a fresh and stimulating manner with 
some qualities of life which ought to 
characterize every Christian. One is 
thankful for a truly good book on this 
subject so simply written that the aver- 
age high school student should have no 


difficulty in understanding it. 
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